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PREFACE 



There is no longer any question that there ii a "market" for wom- 
en’s continuing education programs. Those who have tried setting one 
up have been watching the customers flock in. The response is so spon- 
taneous that the developer of the program can very soon lean back in his 
chair and contemplate the great service he has rendered womankind. 

Tiiis book seriously challenges the assumption of many educators 
that they are successful because they are drawing women so easily into 
their programs. It challenges the belief that we must get more money, 
more women enrolled, more programs, no matter what the purpose. It 
asks the educator to evaluate the whole sprawling field of continuing edu- 
cation as it involves women, and to face up honestly to what is happening 
in his own particular program. 

An adult educator who knows the rate of attrition among his women 
students will already have become uneasy. But does he really know his 
student body and how much waste and disillusionment is represented in 
his dropout rate? Does he know why his women students are there, what 
they are seeking, what education means to them ? Does he know why 
women are increasingly training to enter paid employment and what other 
motives are operating to turn mature women toward the colleges? 

Mrs. Goldman's discussion provides an incisive analysis of the 
basic issues concerning women as individuals and as members of today's 
society. She feels that the same old educational fare, is not adequate to 
meet fully the needs either of the individual woman or of a changing so- 
ciety. Particularly significant is : er concept that middle-class women 
may be the first large group displaced by a kind of automation. With 
their economic roles eliminated and with their free time increasing, they 
are already facing many of the problems which many experts anticipate 
will be faced by a large proportion of the population in the future. 
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Certainly many middle class women do not need to work for econo- 
mic reasons, and many would not plan to work if they could find satisfac- 
tion in some other way. Mrs. Goldman explores the needs which these 
women are trying to satisfy, and which they now feel they can satisfy only 
through paid employment. In an imaginative section dealing with possible 
new life styles for women, she demonstrates that alternatives to paid 
employment can be developed. She also articulates the type of educa- 
tional program she believes would best develop these alternatives. 

For educators the implications of this new approach are profound. 

It calls upon them to view women in their own worlds, and to create new 
and unaccustomed ties with various parts of the community in order to 
foster new life styles and give the support needed to the women who will 
establish new types of identities. 

As a counselor of adult women, I see too many of the disillusioned, 
too many who have turned naively toward education — any course, any 
program - as a salvation. Although a hit-or-miss approach may some- 
times be valid as a start, it seldom turns out to bring lasting satisfac- 
tion. These women have a definite need for focus and direction, particu- 
larly in ways which will lead them tov/ard new and unpaid occupations. 

As a developer of women’s programs, I am glad to see Mrs. Goldman in- 
sist that it is part of the educator’s responsibility to help provide this 
focus. 

Katharine M. Davis 
Simmons College 



WHY AMERICAN WOMEN WANT TO WORK 
The Perennial Debate 

Woman's proper place in the scheme of American life became re- 
cently once more, a subject of public debate. With less mockery than 
accompanied the successful attack on "feminism" several decades ago, 
but with equal intensity, a counter-attack gained force and authority.^ 
The present day critics, like their earlifjr counterparts, talked about a 
solution to an uneasy question. What pattern of living is right for the 
modern American woman? 

Although perennially raised and answered, the question seems to 

lose none of its intensity. In fact, so emotionally charged is the subject 

(at the base of the argument after all is always the issue of the w'hole 

relationship between men and women in the society), that as soon as the 

question is raised, it looses a Pandora's box of paranoid anxiety among 

both men and women; the spate of words comes fast, and the arguments 

2 

grow vehement and complicated. 



1. In the years right after the war, a biting attack (then labelled 
"neo-antifeminism") was levelled against the working woman, describing 
her a "lady in the dark"; whether because of this attack or for other rea- 
sons, there followed soon after "a return" to the home and the "feminine 
way," This adjustment is now being spoofed as a "cult of domesticity" 
or "the feminine mystique. ’’ This subject is discussed further below. 

But it is not my purpose in this paper to enter the lists on one side or 
the other. My reason for d; scussing the role and status of women is only 
to lay the basis for the educational approach I intend to recommend 
later. 

2. The most recent example is an article in the Harvard Business 

Review reporting the worried reactions of both men and women to the 
implications of the federal ruling against discrimination with regard to ; 

hiring women for management positions. People interviewed were un- ; 

easy about upsetting "woman's place" in society. | 

i 
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Interestingly, however, no matter how diverse and complex the diag- 
noses, the cures recommended tend to be surprisingly simple, and they 
use similar arguments in defense of their views: satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment for the woman herself, well-being of her children, stability of mar- 
riage, and the health of society. At one time and for one side the solu- 
tion is home (elaborated as a way of life emotional and internal in quali- 
ty, totally focussed on the family); at another it is work (translated as a 
way of life intellectual and external in style, in which a job in the w'orld 
must be part of a woman's life). And no matter how permissive and ac- 
cepting of divergence the social climate seems to be when the discus- 
sions begin, before they have gone very far, pressures tend to build up 
toward one extreme or the other. In one period, the so-called career 
woman is put on the defensive; in the other the homemaker must apolo- 
gize. Today it seems that the feminine salvation pendulum, having rested 
for a time at the pole of home and family, has swung inexorably to its 
opposite, employment in the world outside.*' 

That such uncompromising positions should be offered as solutions 
seems contrary to c /mmon sense. Reasonable people find it hard to be- 
lieve even that a polarity actually exists, and there are always some who 
insist there are plural possibilities and that women have a free choice. 

In the case of an individual woman, it is not untrue that intermediate 
positions between the two poles are possible; some women find the cli- 
mate permissive enough to be able to live in both worlds or to choose 
between them comfortably. 

But as a rule, especially during periods of active argument, the 
choice is not really open. When the subject of discussion becomes 
WOMAN (women viewed as a group) positions taken define one way or the 
other as the norm (even ideal) for ^ women. Each position reflects or 
propounds an assumption about the "natural destiny" of women and about 
the propriety of her conduct, implying a right way for all that shapes in 
some way each individual woman’s life. 



3. This is, of course, true only as a central tendency. A complicat- 
ing factor always is that in any period, both currents are simultaneously 
active to a greater or lesser extent, and one woman may find herself 
caught in both at once, if neighbors and in-laws happen to be on different 
sides. 
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An atmosphere is created in the society from which individual 
women (and growing girls, too) absorb an image of self, a level of aspi- 
ration and expectation, a way of relating to significant persons, a certain 
status in the world of affairs, and numberless other values and attri- 
butes. Although the talk may focus on simple alternatives (home, work 
or both), the choice is actually complicated, involving a woman in a great 
many subtle decisions. Thus, today, if the pendulum has indeed swung 
again from home to work, the shift is not a mechanical one. It origi- 
nated, I believe, in women's dissatisfaction with the totality of the con- 
temporary feminine self-image, and it grew in an effort to grasp the 
means for upsetting some basic arrangements and to find a way to a new 
identity and a more satisfactory way of life. That in our present work- 

centered culture, the emphasis is so single-mindedly set on employment 

4 

as the way to solve a many-faceted problem, need not make us wonder. 
And though we do not have to agree that a job is the only valid solution 
today (as some argue and so niany women seem to accept), I do believe 
we cannot discover appropriate alternatives unless we first understand 
why women want to work and take that fact ful_y into account. 

For this reason, I begin this exploration of alternative goals in the 
education of adult women by going quickly over the story of American 
women (by now fairly familiar to most of us) so that with hindsight we 
can note what seems to me the central role that work has played in shap- 
ing their way of life and in determining their destiny. But after thus 
providing support for the notion that jobs are a most proper and reason- 
able, perhaps even inevitable, choice as a means of solving women’s un- 
derlying difficulty over personal status and general well-being, I pro- 
pose to go further and to raise the question whether after all in America 
in the second half of the twentieth century, in the industrial age, in the 
era of the population explosion, it is also realistic and reliable as a cen- 
tral focus. And, finally, based on this analysis, I want to discuss pos- 
sible alternative goals for the education of women, programs that would 



4. "Americans", according to Florence Kluckholn, "are noted for em 
phasis on the doing individual as the valued person in our society. Our 
ideal person is concerned with action and achievement. ... What the In- 
dividual does and what he can accomplish are primary questions ... " 
From Jack Weinberg, "Man’s Ambivalent Reaction to Automation," 
Perspective on Automation (Brookline, Mass: CSLEA, 1964), p. 38. 
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prepare them for roles offering as serious a challenge as work, and ap- 
propriate to the mature women ready now, in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, to explore seriously a new occupation. 

Why do so many American women who "do not need the money" want 
to work? One answer may be found by looking at the story of women in 
earlier periods in this century. I think I should explain, however, that 
when I speak of "women" I am thinking mainly of the middle-class (also, 
more often than not, middle-aged) woman who is the likely client of the 
directors of higher adult education programs, the central audience to 
whom this paper is addressed. This focus becomes fully evident in the 
sections on educational programs. But now, too, as we look at back- 
ground, although I have to talk most of the time about women as though 
they were a single unit, not distinguishable by class, education, or in- 
come, the image in my mind always is this particular section of the 

5 

feminine population. 

"The Twelve-Pound Look"^ 

The question of whether women ought to combine work with house- 
wifeliness is actually quite new. Earlier in our history, social scientists 
tell us, it was customary for women, in addition to keeping the home and 
caring for the pe pie in it, to work at economically productive tasks 
along with men. This was so, social analysts tell us, for American 
women on the farms and in the pioneer community. Their work, it is 
true, was home-based, but then so was the men’s. When industrialization 



5. It is necessary to add, however, that I am not as convinced as 
some people are that there are essential differences in relation to the 
questions discussed here between women of different classes. This is 
not the place to argue the indivisibility of the problem, nor the logic, of 
which I am convinced, of looking at the middle-class educated woman as 
the focal point of a general analysis of women’s problems. That is a 
subject for another essay. Let me just say now that in this middle class 
culture of Oi,rs, wherein all social elevators reach to the norms of an 
educated anrl prosperous middle class, I think, if we learn to understand 
and serve the human aspirations of the educated woman, we will find our 
knowledge useful in coming to terms also with other groups of women. 
Besides, as a man with whom I work says, if the problems of educated 
women are dealt with, more women will want to become educated. 

6. In a short play with this title, James M. Barrie humorously and 
sympathetically pictures the aspiration to freedom and self-respect ex- 
pressed by Tvives who get the "twelve-pound look," i.e., the desire to 
learn a skill and get a job. 
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and the stiTjcture of urban life upset these essentially rural arrange- 
ments, and home and family took on new forms, men went out of the 
house to earn a living, but women were expected to stay put. They did 
this even though their economic jobs were eliminated and even many as- 
pects of their nurturing roles were taken over by specialists and profes- 
sionals. To fill the hollow places left by these changes in their tradi- 
tional role, women began to look outside the home for work. And, if we 
can permit ourselves something of an oversimplification, this is what 
they have been doing ever since. From the first tentative efforts of the 
suffragettes, to the present sweep into employment by married women 
and mothers, the inexorable trend has been from full time concentration 
in the home, to a division of roles between home and work outside. The 

climate in which women can work, however, and attitudes toward working 
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women, as we know, have been several times radically revised. 

According to recent analyses of the status of women, there have 
been at least two earlier periods in this century when passions on the 
subject of women’s roles ran high, and in both this relation to work has 
been a prime distinguishing factor in role adjustment. The first period, 
the suffragette movement during the early decades of the century, was 
perhaps the most turbulent of all. But it did break down many legal re- 
strictions on women’s freedom to participate in the life of the nation. 
When the situation settled, it seemed that although the vote was won 
readily enough, and women came to own, as it was said, the larger part 
of the nation’s wealth, and even double standards in sex practices kept on 
slackening, the right to jobs, granted verbally, went unsupported by so- 
cial provision to free women for work or by a willingness to employ her 
in significant jobs. 



7. These changes and their reasons and implications have been 
widely reviewed in magazines and journals during the recent lively dis 
cussions on the status of women. Most readers are already familiar with 
the facts. But for the sake of those who may not have been following the 
discussions, it seems worth reviewing quickly the background against 
which we ought to view the present situation. 

8 It is interesting to note that once breached, most legal barriers 
fell quickly — restrictions to voting and holding property toppled; college 
doors opened up; even careers became possible. Perhaps victory ac- 
tually came too fast; a need for a harder fight might have forged a lead- 
ership and congealed a philosophy. As it was, when opposition came, 
there was no sure ideology and no mechanism for seeking it. 
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The only exception — providing a lesson of its own — was a brief pe- 
riod during the Second World War when women were needed in the de- 
fense industries. Some of us can remember the nurseries, built then 
with public funds, to care for the children of women in war work, and the 
gay approval given to the idea of women in overalls. Women, mothers 
and all, took man-sized jobs, and held them comfortably. 

But at all other times, the woman who wanted to work outside the 
home has found little help in gaining freedom to do so, and even less 
support for her personal efforts to make adjustment. Old attitudes and 
settled customs, never fundamentally challenged, created an underlying 
discord, and the tensions under which a woman v/orked were often sharp 
and perplexing. 

Significantly, in the "neo-antifeminist" attack during the forties, it 
was the career woman against whom the argument was most intense. 

With biological destiny as the rationale, the working woman was labelled 
"the lady in the dark." She was warned that if she didn't eschew the in- 
tellectural spheres of work and the world of affairs, she would lose her 
"nature," become in fact unnatural, "a lost sex."^ 

At the time it was raised, this was an effective argument. There 
was evidence of dislocation in the stories of "career" women recounting 
their disappointments on psychoanalysts* couches. And social conditions 
supported the withdrawal of women from the competitive spheres — the 
depression first, cutting sharply the number of available jobs; and the 
war later, with its attendant tensions and loneliness breeding, as it 
seemed, a longing for personal security. 

Women who remained at work became troubled by a sense of guilt — 
afraid they were endangering not only their families but their own identi- 
ties. Ironically, this was the time when so much was being said about 
the " many roles of women," and the optimistic picture painted was that a 



9. In 1946, Modem Woman: The Lost Sex by Ferdinand Lundberg 
and Marynia F. Farnham caused as great a commotion as The Feminine 
Mystique by Betty Friedan did in 1962. Both books came out just in time 
to sum up a diagnosis and to put a name to an issue that was at a culmi- 
nating point of public discussion. 
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woman could choose among an almost infinite number of roles, or com- 
bine them if she so desired. 

But the facts of life soon convinced women they could not simply 
combine work and home. However many statements skirted the issue, i 

the choice they had was quite clear: if a woman avoided significant ex- 
ternal roles (especially in work spheres competitive with men), if she 
turned her sights exclusively inward to the home and to the household, a 
woman was promised emotional security, sexual satisfaction, and fulfill- 
ment of her "feminine destiny." If she went to work it was at the risk of 
destroying her marriage, her children's mental health, and her own fem- 
ininity. 

Maybe it was because the new image of domestic bliss was at least 
concrete, a relief from the many roles presumably, but not really, avail- 
able, that it took such firm hold. Daughters of women who had taken 
careers for granted, some critics now tell us, dropped out of school, ; 

married early, had many children, and used whatever talents they pos- ; 

sessed in advancing the affairs of husband and children. They looked to j 

find fulfillment through vicarious living, in appreciating passively what 
others — husband and children — were doing, not asking what they them- 
selves could do or be.^^ 5 

.1 

In any case, that's how the picture seemed if you looked only at col- ’ 

lege women and professional jobs. At the lower end of the employment ;i 

ladder, less well-educated women persisted in getting jobs, and statis- 
tics on the entry of women into the labor force continued to mount. 

I 

Those who needed to earn a living found they could combine home and a 
job, especially if they stuck to low level, or sex-related jobs, non-com- 
petitive with men. And some educated women, who found the home not ; 

1 

10. As we look back now it is easy to see how rigid the attitudes 

were, but at the time few of us questioned the validity of the existence of | 

many possible roles. Maybe that is why I do not put much stock in the 
assurances we hear about plural role possibilities now. In theory women 
have always had choices. In fact, their choices have always been se- 
verely circumscribed by the social climate. 

11. Whereas wives of the earlier generation had used Eleanor 
Roosevelt as the ideal image — a fully functioning human being in her own 
right — the ideal wife of the later period tended to be the corporation 
wife, the "partner" (Mamie Eisenhower, for example) who found realiza- 
tion through her husband's career. 
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rich enough to provide a full existence, also refused to yield to the prop- 
aganda. And since reality can sometimes change attitudes, we've seen 
recently clear signs of a loosening of the strictures against working 
women (even if they are mothers). A surprising amount of new research 
data is coming out supporting the notion that women can work without en- 
dangering the mental health of their children or the foundations of their 
marriages. Moreover, in the aftermath of Sputnik, and in the era of 

the new Negro revolt, it became clear that women's "talents," too, could 

13 

not be allowed to run to waste. 

And this, in part, was the situation when recently the question of 
women's role in American life was again raised, and women brought 
forth once more their sense of grievance at being shut out of the main- 
stream of affairs. 

And while I will not insist on this work-centered view of women's 
problems, I am convinced that there is enough validity in it, so that, if 
we wish to know for what to educate women today, we must first under- 
stand the meaning of work for her and for the society in our time. 

A Job Is Not Enough 

I want to elaborate somewhat this point which to me seems so im- 
portant. I am contending that if we look deep into the eye of the hurri- 
cane of talk about women's destiny in our country, no matter when it has 
risen to the present high intensity, one fact seems to stand out; partici- 
pation in paid work has been a significant measure of women's freedom 
and status as it is for all members of the society. The sphere of work 
is the center within which honor and position are won. The "trouble with 
women" is that in a changing society, early in this century, they lost im- 
portant segments of their traditional job and they have been trying, for 
the most part vainly, to find substitutes to fill the resultant vacuum of 
unfilled time and unrealized potential. 

12. The Employed Mother in America by F. Ivan Nye and Lois W. 
Hoffman is a collection of study reports on working mothers many of 
which support the notion that children do not suffer if the mother works. 

13. Difficult times do not encourage the coddling of women. In the 
severe competition of the cold war, as in a real war, a "cult of domesti- 
city" has to go and women need to be "drafted" into the work pool along 
with men. 
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Even those who idealize the traditional home role recognize this 
state of things indirectly. They talk of the homemaker's role as a full 
time job; with eloquence they tack on to present day homemaking the 
qualities and values that were related to the more productive operations 
of the housewife of an earlier era. They fill in the vacuum left by the 
loss of the economic duties by amplifying a woman's responsibilities for 
interpersonal relations. 

That this formula is now being rejected as a "cult" or a "mystique" 
is evidence that the attempt at transformation proved hollow. The home 
today does not provide women with the opportunity for self-realization as 
"work" is expected to do: it is a milieu not now rich enough with oppor- 
tunities for a total existence. Some women are acutely conscious of this 
inadequacy, even in the busy child raising years; but the feeling of empti- 
ness hits the majority of women most sharply in the middle years when 
the children are at school. 

In this work-valuing culture, where most socially significant roles 
are found only within a vocation or by way of the professional route, oc- 
cupations that satisfactorily replace economically productive work as a 
cornerstone of existence are not easy to find. None of the palliatives — 
neither volunteer community service nor courses in psychology or world 
affairs; neither painting nor golf-playing; neither PTA nor garden club — 
if the stories now being told by women are even only half true, could 
provide in adequate measure the satisfactions that attend a job in our 
society. To be "out of work" has meant to be left out of the mainstream 
of life. 

That is why jobs have come to seem the solution to the personal 
problems of women, and today most writers and speakers argue for work 
training for women. But the trouble is that this solution does not face up 
to all the difficulties. Jobs forewomen as a reforming slogan is just 
too self-limiting a solution for a complicated problem in a most complex 
age. Many people reject the whole notion of serving women's special 
needs simply because they believe this conclusion, so narrow and so 
"radical," is taking undue sway over all others. 

Even if we accept the fact that all women want to work (as I implied 
earlier and shall elaborate in a little while, I don't believe it is a job that 
women are seeking so much as it is a personally meaningful occupation 
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that can give them a chance to use their talents and to explore their po- 
tential). As a cure-all for women's present ills, a job is suspect on 
many grounds. To many women, for instance, it will be a solution simply 
unacceptable - old customs and attitudes among women as well as men in 
some sections of the population, persist to oppose careers for many 
women. For others it is irrelevant - for most mature women, the clients 
of adult education, significant careers are really not a live option. Good 
jobs are just not accessible to them. Most women in middle age who try 
to "go back” to work find themselves taking any little job that comes 
their way in the belief that this will give meaning to their life. The jobs 
they can get do not provide the creative outlet they are actually seeking. 

But most important of all, as a solution it is probably already out of 
date, made obsolete by new social forces — automation and population in- 
creases, for example - which at least open the question of the availability 
of employment for all. 

A cultural lag, the survival of the rural image in a society trans- 
formed into an urban culture, in past decades made finding substitutes 
for economic work almost impossible for women, since the image re- 
stricted them to the home. We must be wary that in counseling women 
today to look for fulfillment only in jobs, we are not actually victims of a 
new lag - a failure to catch up with new transformations in our way of 
life. The fact is that technological changes (and their consequences in 
social rearrangements) have not merely eliminated the hard core of 
housewives' jobs] they threaten the work satisfaction potential in many 
other work areas. In the context of life in the 1960's with industrializa- 
tion accelerating, with the expansion of leisure time a fact for all, with a 
population explosion ready to place into the market armies of young 
workers, the solutions for lack of human satisfaction in one's life cannot 
continue to be exclusively to take a job or to go back to school for pro- 
fessional training. Even if the statistics predicting the drastic changes 



13. A writer in Nation last year even hinted darkly that quite to the 
contrary, the back to work movement among women is a plot by em- 
ployers to create a flexible and cheap labor supply in the new conditions 
being created by automation. Recently, Margaret Mead, in an informal 
discussion, said something similar. Women she felt were not really get- 
ting ahead very much; they were just being used as the last cheap edu- 
cated labor supply. 
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in work needs don’t impress us, there is enough reason in the changing 
nature of the society to make us pause before settling for producing no 
other really serious alternatives. 

It is possible to say of women that, in a sense, they are in the fore- 
front of "workers dis-employed" by the technological revolution, the first 
"automated" group in our society to confront that strange and disquieting 
new freedom we call leisure. The way they learn to find personal fulfill- 
ment and self-respect in their "leisure society" can point the direction 
for the way we go about solving the problem when and if it touches us all. 
This is the challenge I think we have to keep in mind as we turn now to 
look briefly at the present oatterns in adult education for women, as a 
prelude to developing further the idea of new kinds of "work" for women. 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATION AND THE WORLD OF WORK 



In his survey of American colleges, Sanford says that career prepa- 
ration is the rock on which higher education in this country is built. ^ It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the colleges have reacted so little to 
the complex problem women brought with them when they came to the 
universities. That the freedom to get a higher education might not in- 
clude the freedom (psychological and social, if not legal) to enter a signi- v 

ficant career was not acknowledged or even recognized in the profes- 
sionally-oriented colleges and universities. Thus, during the transform- 
ing periods in women's roles mentioned earlier, the education of women 
— especially in the colleges — proceeded until very recently withoi’L much 
change. In consequence of the feminist emancipation movement, colleges 
opened their doors to women, and in true democratic spirit, gave them 
the same career-directed curriculum they gave men. And this most of 
them continued to do even when double roles for women were being quite 
openly discouraged and abandoned. To the few college presidents who 
tried to consider the question of goals, of the kind of life to which women 
were going from school, the changing mood suggested only two varieties 
of adaptation (according to Sanford): "... either a very narrow or 
specialized curriculum (institutional dietetics, adolescent women's phys- 
ical education) or a very broad unfocussed potpouri of the liberal 
arts ... " 

In light of the social situation, it is not surprising that few women in 
recent years found much use for either form of education. Of those who 
went through the traditional curricula, few finished college and fewer 
still went on to graduate schools. Neither they, nor their counterparts 
who got a "feminine" curriculum, achieved significant posts in politics 



1. R. Nevitt Sanford, American College: A Psychological and Social 
Interpretation of Higher Learning, (New York: John Wiley and Sens, 
1962). 
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or in business.^ As volunteers they took their training to service agen- 
cies but since most social services had long been fully professionalized, 
they found there too no real opportunity for using either their talents or 
their education. 

Among educators, and in the public too, both forms of education 
were often criticized. The regular curricula, it was said, gave women 
*'too wide a view**i they developed broad interests which were later frus- 
trated. Most important, it was said, the colleges exposed women to 
masculine values and purposes so that when they were in the home, they 
felt their usefulness challenged. On the other hand, the specialized cur- 
ricula were criticized as anti-intellectual on the one hand, or dilettante 
on the other. 

In adult education (the area of our concern here), to which women 
have flocked in ever larger numbers over the years (in liberal studies 
they sometimes outnumber men two to one), the programs of study which 
were available tended to be random in form, and undirected and inconse- 
quential as far as affecting their actual lives was concerned. 

In recent years, as part of the general re-examination of women’s 
roles in society (perhaps actually sparking it), a new turn in thinking 
about the education of women has had a sharp impact on educational 
thought and especially on adult education. A feeling of society’s having 
failed to meet women’s (and thus also its own) actual needs gave impetus 
to efforts to find more suitable educational approaches. Educators ap- 
plied will and energy to the development of special programs for women, 
with a particular concern for the mature woman. 



2. Statistical reports now quoted indicate that women early made 
progress in winning places as judges, business executives, college teach- 
ers, a momentum which has since been lost. The figures cn college 
teaching are interesting; in 1930, 30 percent of college faculties were 
women, but by 1962 it was only about 22 percent — and this, in spite of 
the fact that actually more women go to college today. 

3. Public Leadership quotes a study showing that although women 
made up 52 percent of the participants in programs of civic and public 
affairs they play only a very minor role in local or national affairs. 

Wendell Bell, Richard J. Hill, Charles R. Wright, Public Leader- 
ship . San Francisco; CheUidler Publishing Company, 1961, 55. 
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Since about 1960, therefore, a new kind of program for mature 
worn in has been appearing on some university calendars. The fact that 
they are designated as "Programs for Women" is in itself possibly the 
most striking difference between them and all former courses. This ef- 
fort to focus fully on the problems of this particular group, after close 
examination of its history, experience, and present concerns, released 
imagination and energy not only among educators but among social think- 
ers in the public. The recent furor conceniing women^s statujs ip the 
society was an effect as well as a cause of the new interest in women as 
a special educational challenge. Among the early writers in the recent 
discussions of women's special needs were educators of women (Esther 
Raushenbush of Sarah Lawrence, Mary Bunting of Radcliffe, Pauline 
Tompkins of the American Association of University Women), A'eacting to 
needs revealed to them by the women under their care. 

The new programs vary considerably among themselves, but in gen- 
eral they tend to introduce similar innovations in both goals and methods. 
In light of the social emphasis on the importance of wo .'k, it is not sur- 
prising that the new goals are so very highly work-related. Rationales 
speak repeatedly of the need to return to the labor pool women with abil- 
ity and v/ith potentiality for contributing to the society; and on a more 
personal note, of helping women individually to find work outside their 
homes in an effort to enlarge life's boundaries. Thus, the nev/ special 
women's programs, unlike previous programs, are seriously goal-di- 
rected, demanding a sustained and rir,orou . effort — even if they offer 
only the so-called personal enrichment y.. gram. Many are fully con- 
ceived programs of educational rehabiln, cation with the objective of draw- 
ing women back into serious academic endeavor toward a degree and into 
careers. A few try to help women enter "masculine" work spheres such 
as mathematics and science or university teaching, but most are still 
mainly in the traditional areas reserved for women — public school 
teaching, nursing, social work, and library science. 

New Practices 

But whatever the goal (and we will have to return to the question of 
goals again later), a major factor in most new programs is the effort to 
make necessary adjustments in the conditions of study to fit the needs of 
the women students. Some of the adaptations being attempted are the 
same ones sought generally in forward looking programs for all adults — 
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opportunity for part-time study, for accelerating the educational process, 
for independent study, etc. But others seek to introduce some new twists 
especially needed by women: day-time hours, fewer restrictions on the 
transfer of credit (wives frequently mobile because of their husbands' 
careers, must often interrupt their own educational plans), child care 
arrangements to free women during the child-rearing years, and so on. 

In each of the better known of the new programs, there is some 
breakthrough in one or more of the restrictive factors that keep women 
out of the work or study sphere. It is worth looking at some of these 
programs,*^ and at the changes they introduce, for each has helped to 
prepare a climate and a method in women's education that enhances the 
chance of success for those of us who want to go on to further experi- 
mentation. 

In any discussion of special programs for women, the Minnesota 
Plan ought to be among the first mentioned. It was one of the earliest 
(1959) of the new programs, and because of the wide publicity it received, 
its influence has been widespread. One innovation in this program was 
the very idea of a "plan" especially for women, offered by a university, 
as a distinct, identifiable activity within its halls. Another innovation 
was the notion of an educational time-table adjusted to suit women's life 
cycle. The program's architects reasoned that women can't go a straight 
school -to-career way through college, to graduate school, and ultimately 
to jobs as most men do. They may need to break this educational time- 
table in order to complete an education in stages natural to their pattern 
of life. Women interrupt schooling to marry, to raise a family, to put a 
husband through school, to move with him to a new city. In language 
almost too vivid for comfort, the Minnesota plan provides for three ad- 
justment processes they call "rust prevention" (programs for women 
during the child-raising years), "derusting" (easing the way "back"), and 



4. It is not my purpose here to present a complete summary of cur- 
rent programs for women, but only to point out some new departures. 
Those who want general data will find that there are many sources, among 
among them: G. K. Grant, "Centers for Continuing Education. A Sum- 
mary" ( Pembroke Alumna , January, 1964), and "Draft Summary of Pro- 
grams for Women at other Institutions", an unpublished report of the 
Committee on the Education of Women at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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"rust -proofing" (guiding undergraduate women students to make a "life 
plan"). 

The Minnesota program contributed to the thinking about women's 
education more than the notion of women's different life stages; it also 
stressed the need for greater seriousness of purpose (rigorous seminars 
replaced casual or scattered courses), for finding ways to help women 
move into the conventional university programs leading to a degree, and 
most important of all, for providing vocational and personal as well as 
educational counseling. 

This emphasis on counseling is perhaps the most important of all 
the new features in the educational programs designed especially for 
women. Going much beyond simple educational advice long term coun- 
seling has become a necessary part of most of the women's programs, 
to help women who wish to "go back" (i.e., leave the single-minded con- 
centration on home and get involved deeply in the world of work) to find 
their way in the maze of cloudy possibilities. For, while interest among 
women in a "second chance" is very high, it is also fairly diffuse. Most 
mature women who contemplate a return to school don't know what they 
want to do with their lives; they feel a need to change but toward what 
new- goal is not clear. 

Almost all of the important programs being offered to women today 

5 

found it necessary to make a serious commitment to counseling. Min- 
neapolis is only one among many universities that provide some form of 
counseling. Others with well developed programs are Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Radcliffe Institute, Sarah Lawrence College, the University of Wis- 
consin, Northeastern University, University of Oregon and others. In the 
Discovery program at Roosevelt University in Chicago, it is the central 
element (as, according to present plans, it is expected to be also at Oak- 
land University in Michigan). 

From Radcliffe's Institute for Independent Study came a contribution 
to the new movement for women's education in still another form. Sub- 
stantial fellowship grants were awarded to women of clear promise to 

5. How popular counseling is as an ingredient of women's programs 
is reflected also in an institute (Summer, 1965) sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women — an eight-week course to train 
counselors of adult women. 
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pursue a creative, academic, or artistic interest. Time, a place to work, 
a library, a laboratory were only part of the gift made to talented women 
through these awards. Perhaps as significant was the companionship of 
peers, at the Institute's headquarters, a pleasant home-style ivory tower 
where scholars are assigned offices to work if they need them, and all 
gather more or less regularly, at meetings with each other, with mem- 
bers of the staff, and with visitors from the public for formal and infor- 
mal conversations. The Institute's main contribution. I tend to feel, is 
its understanding of the need to provide support and recognition as well 
as financial aid to help bring to fruition a creative impulse which in the 
normal round of life (outside the professions) had before found no room. 
Although too special in its potential audience, and too expensive to be 
widely imitated, this program nonetheless pointed up. to the new move- 
ment for women's education, a sense of scope and possibility of attain- 
ment personally achieved, outside the rigid structure of formal institu- 
tions. 

Another "pioneer" in the field. Sarah Lawrence College, confronted 
directly still another problem and focused attention on it. A plan was 
developed to help women "drop-outs" return to college to complete prep- 
aration for a degree. To women with at least one year of college com- 
pleted. Sarah Lawr^nesOiollege offered help (guidance and re-orienta- 
tion) in getting back to school and into academic work. Subsequently. 
Sarah Lawrence College increased its continuing education program to 
include also a program offering a master's degree in social work (with 
New York University) and in elementary teaching for women who wished 
to complete professional training in these areas. 

Focus on Employment 

These new features notwithstanding, in most programs, although 
rationales express concern for preparing women for voluntary as well as 
paid roles, and even for pure personal development, the central new em- 
phasis is the back-to-work goal. The end to be achieved through most of 
the new programs is a job - a fact simply acknowledged in the training 
programs, but implied also in the degree-directed programs. All the 
programs mentioned above (with the possible exception of Radcliffe's 
which is so special that it cannot be neatly classified) give at least some 
support to the idea that the ultimate goal is a job. And here are just a 
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few other examples of the help today being offered to women who wish to 
go back to work. 

The American Association of University Women has for many years 
made available substantial fellowships to women who are willing to go 
back to school to qualify for college teaching in an effort to reverse the 
trend of a declining feminine role in higher education. In 1^4, the Dan- 
forth Foundation announced a similar program of fellowships for women 
who plan a serious career in the field of higher education. Rutgers Uni" 
versity (with help from the Ford Foundation) has for many years been 
giving women a special opportunity to train for careers in mathematics. 

In the New York area, the Seven College Workshop (also supported by a 
grant from Carnegie), is designed to give women an opportunity to get 
help in finding out where to go and what to aim for if they want to return 
to work-, Hofstra College is training research assistants; Syracuse Uni- 
versity just announced a training program for social work aids; and in- 
numerable othe.’^s are preparing teachers. And all the aforc-mentioned 
counseling centers are in large part also vocational guidsince services. 

Helping along the back-to-work goal is the growing opportunity for 
part-time degree-directed study. Most women's programs recognize the 
need to make some provision for a part-time schedule, and the “special** 
degree programs for adults (at Goddard College, Brooklyn College, 
Oklahoma University, to name only three of a growing group of such pro- 
grams) are all generally part time. But at Simmons College in Boston it 
is now possible to complete an undergraduate degree on a part-time 
basis in the daytime. And Catalyst , a private agency, especially created 
to serve women nationally, has made part-time study (and work) oppor- 
tunity its major focus; it is committed to discovering, and getting others 
to discover, opportunities for part-time study for women in all parts of 
the country, to ease the way for their eventual return to work. 

Finally, making the role call for work almost unanimous, the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Education of Women, also focused on the need 
to retrain women for work. Among its recommendations were two, which 



6. Degree programs especially for adults are a recent adult educa- 
tion development in an effort to modify the regular undergraduate credit - 
for-time in school requirement for a degree. The programs provide for 
independent study, credit for experience, advanced placement, and other 
features to ease the rigid requirements for a college degree. 



if followed as a national policy, would have a sharp impact on this aspect 
of women's lives — the establishment of public child-care centers and the 
provision of guidance and counseling as well as opportunities for re-edu- 
cation to help women return to work. 

And, as mentioned earlier, a more concerted effort by social think- 
ers and research scientists to study the question is helping to erase for- 
merly throttling myths and to make a double role for women, even 
mothers, acceptable as well as desirable among significant portions of 
the society. 

The Problem of Alternatives 

Not everyone, of course, is equally satisfied with this emphasis on 
vocational and professional training. Some educators resist the approach 
as incompatible with women's desire or need. But their response makes 
little impression, partly because the present mood is unreceptive to 
compromise, but mostly because they are not offering any concrete al- 
ternatives similarly based on a realistic estimate of the role of work in 
women's lives or of their demands at the present time. For the usual 
traditional reasons, or because they tend to dismiss the turmoil as just 
so much female fret and fuss, these educators merely reschedule the 
venerable courses and programs (cultural and liberal) they have been of- 
fering women for nearly a generation, making no special effort to meet 
women's need to find significant out-of-home roles. 

As things stand today, if you look behind the grand things being said 
to the activities actually offered to women, you find, where any notice at 
all is taken of women's education as a special area, that offerings with 
very few exceptions are in two main categories: either clearly career 
(or degree) oriented; or the old fare, served a la mode — world affairs, 
art appreciation, child psychology, etc., with some new twists (a day- 
time schedule, "rigor," baby-sitter service, a head of Minerva on a bro- 
chure of announcement, etc.). 

Based realistically on current societal values and university prac- 
tices, and on an understanding of the role of work in women's lives, the 
back-to-work motif has struck the dominant note. The woman who finds 
the home role not enough for a full life, or who wishes to find new scope 
for her talents and interests, sees few serious alternatives to the job- 
oriented programs. Job-training programs are over-enrolled even if the 
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job involved is such a routinely feminine one as nursing, and vocational 
guidance centers are swamped with clients. At this moment women do 
not want to hear the words of caution from those who are convinced that 
a job may not solve their problems. Seeking significant occupations, 
longing for a new identity, women see only the world of work as offering 
either. Educators who offer liberal education to prepare for citizenship 
or community service or education itself as a way of life (in place of 
work) fail to make a case for their product. To these female veterans of 
adult liberal programs and voluntary service they have not convincingly 
explained how the education they offer today can lead to non-job roles 
more satisfying than the ones they have experienced in the past and are 
now rejecting. 

Nonetheless, I am convinced that it is possible to find satisfying 
"work" in the society for women outside the employment sphere, and that 
we must do so because the focus on jobs alone is not an adequate re- 
sponse to the whole situation. There are difficulties, of course, and we 
have to be prepared to deal with them. In the next section I want to take 
note of these as a prelude to discussing what action we might take. 
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WORK FOR A LIBERAL UFE -STYLE 



Without posing a "to work or not to work" opposition, I would say 
that liberal educators of women today have a responsibility to try to de- 
velop programs that can compete in the pervasive professionalism of the 
society, because they lead to alternative kinds of work (not jobs) that can 
win serious respect. 

The problem is that this kind of "work" is traditionally identified 
with leisure, and it is the leisure-time activities that I have said all 
along women have explored and found wanting. At first glance this ap- 
pears a true dilemma. But at a closer look it seems possible that it is 
only an impasse created by our ambivalence about leisure, which has 
meant that we have never really attempted to face the issues it raises or 
to investigate seriously the possibilities it contains for providing mean- 
ingful activity. 

The Leisure Complex 

W e don't understand leisure; it is unfamiliar to us; we are afraid of 
it. There is reluctance even to use the word. Instead of talking about 
"leisure" or "leisure pursuits," writers talk of "dis-employment" and of 
"non -work," as though the word "leisure" were somehow suspect, not 
quite respectable; they seem afraid that it connotes only idleness, frivol- 
ity, waste. But leisure actually has classically a most honorable mean- 
ing for which there is no substitute word — that condition of life when 
labor for survival is completed or not necessary, and there is time for a 
man to devote himself to the cultivation of the humanistic virtues, to en- 
gage in the liberal pursuits of the freeman; aesthetics, politics, contem- 
plation, even pleasure. It is, I trust, obvious in what follows that when I 
use the word leisure, it is with this latter meaning in mind. 

Our prejudice against the idea of leisure has burdened us with atti- 
tudes and judgments at odds wi"h common sense. There are social crit- 
ics, for instance, who simply deny the existence of leisure. One has only 
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to look around, they say, to know that leisure is an illusion. There is no 
evidence of leisure living. On the contrary, these critics point out, 
everyone is working; or if he has some free time, he is busy looking for 
a job — a second one if he already has one. As a matter of fact, people 
are busier than they have ever been before. Thus, there is no reason 
they conclude to worry at all about "leisure work." Other writers accept 
the "new leisure" as a fact, but simply deny it presents a problem. They 
too are impatient with those who worry about free time. They write 
about all the grand free (unspecified) occupations that anyone with sense 
ought to be happy to do. If they weren't so busy themselves, these 
writers insist, they would like nothing better than to devote their own 
lives to such pursuits. As it is, they recommend them to their wives or 
their retired parents. 

Both of these views are, I think, self-deluding. The first one simply 
ignores the facts. In the face of a short work week, early retirement 
patterns, a skyrocketing entertainment industry, and a thirteen-week 
sabbatical for steelworkers, it is hard to see how they can hold to the 
position that there is no such thing as leisure. We know there are people 
with "leisure" time heavy on their hands. Women are not the only ones 
who have complained about losing their "jobs"; most workers today are 
busy only part of their time, and for only part of their lives. The truth 
is that those forced into a life of leisure are out of sight of the writers 
and commentators, quite invisible, like Michael Harrington's poor, and 
just as "unemployed." This is actually the problem along women seclud- 
ed in suburban "retirement." Their empty time is covered up by s\rata- 
gems of their own or of the society's invention, but it rem.ains a canker 
— Betty Friedan's "problem without a name" that is driving women, in the 
absence of genuine or satisfying occupations of leisure, to look for a job. 
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Similarly, those who assure people that it is easy to use well each 
shining leisure hour delude us with false promises. There are no happy 
leisure occupations just waiting around if, and ultimately when, one be- 
comes "disemployed." Leisure occupations did once exist. In the Greek 
city-state, they were the ideal work for free citizens; the American 
founding fathers found leisure occupations at hand; and "Lady Bountiful" 
and Marcenas did indeed have "jobs" to do in their leisure lives. But 
these honorable pursuits, available to women and men with leisure in 
other eras, faded away as work values became more and more the domi- 
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nant values in the modern industrial (democratic and puritan) culture, 
and almost all occupations of any kind were professionalized. 

Today, whatever of these significant occupations of leisure (i.e., un- 
paid but necessary work) there are, are awards to those deep in a career. 
A lawyer or a businessman can with honor become a dollar-a-year man 
or run for public office; a corporation head can become board chairman 
of a health clinic or of the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults. But those outside the career sphere are also outside the world 
of affairs. In their world there are no seriously taken occupations of 
leisure. 

Not only to solve the problem for women or retired persons, but for 
the sake of the whole changing world in which we live, we ought to stop 
talking in generalities and face seriously the question of leisure, sys- 
tematically tackling the problem of defining or creating r espected leisure 
roles in forms suited to our culture, and accessible to our people with 
leisure. We ought to try to find out if we can rescue the classical leisure 
occupations from their shadowy state, revitalize them for present day 
use, or use them as analogs for new models we invent. 

IVly specific interest in such a venture is based on my belief that 
seriously conceived occupations of leisure can help to solve many 
women’s present problems. I would like to try to discover whether the 
historical leisure roles that once worked for aristocrats (the founding 
fathers, et al) can be reconstructed for modern women of the middle 
class, and to see if it is possible to re-educate grown-up women to ac- 
quire the capabilities and attitudes for a style of life usually the accumu 
lated product of a lifetime of experience. The rest of this paper is an 
effort to suggest an approach to doing this. As I develop my approach, I 
do not expect to resolve the natural doubts that are sure to arise over a 
speculative effort. But whether we believe we can succeed or not, we 
have to take the chance. Adult liberal education has never been faceo 
with so clear a challenge; no task has ever been so exactly tailor-made 
for continuing liberal education. 

Occupations in the Liberal Style 

I shall try to do three things. I want to identify and examine in 
terms of their present relevance some of the occupations that have tx’edi- 
tionally lain outside the economic competitive world, and that seem po- 
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tentially capable even today of yielding a full meabure of life satisfaction. 

I want also to discuss what seems to me a necessary style for practicing 
the occupations, if as liberal occupations of leisure, they are also to be 
respected in a work culture, and not merely seen as busy work to fill 
idle hours. And, finally, I want to suggest my concept of the kind of edu- 
cation that is necessary to train and give explicit support to those women 
who want to try out these leisure roles. 

Let me put off for the time being what must be a rather fanciful task \ _ 

of making a start toward "rediscovering" the leisure occupations of our 
forefathers. Later I want to try this exercise, to describe how in my 
opinion some of the classic roles, once aristocratic in nature, seem now 
to beckon us and to promise models for our day. But first, I want to look 
at the far more difficult and more crucial question of style. In finding 
occupations for people in a leisure context, it is not enough, as I have in- 
sisted before, to find something to do; in this day and with our social at- 
titudes and values, what is done has to be of a quality that gives it a cen- 
tral place in our regard similar to the place a job now holds. If the oc- 
cupations of leisure are to work as alternatives to paid jobs they must be 
practiced in a way that can shape a style of life. 

The word "style" is not easy to define, and yet it is central to my 
point. Let me see if I can explain it operationally. In the lives of the 
founding fathers, the leisure occupations - politics, scholarships, serv- 
ice — were the basis of their leisure style of life, in the same way that a 
career (or even a job) today serves as the basis of the work style. 

There was a total commitment to a line of work, the leisure occupation 
(even if that occupation was solely contemplative), in somewhat the same 
way that the work-style in our day involves a commitment to a career. 

A leisure-style today must, I believe, involve a similar wholehearted 

commitment to an occupation of leisure. In other words, the qualities of 

paid work (the so-called virtues of work) must characterize also the lei 

sure occupation. If, as seems likely, such virtues are not automatically 

present in the leisure pursuits we define for our project, they must be > 

injected deliberately, built into the situation. 

The style-setting pattern is a formula based on combining the ele- 
ments in work that give it its virtue, in balance with the values inherent 
in the nature of the leisure occupations themselves. 
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Exactly what features i/iake work so valuable to us that even routine 
jobs are often elevated to a style of life we still don't know. Scientists 
must enlarge their research efforts on this problem and help us to iden- 
tify the specific human needs that work satisfies. In the meantime, how- 
ever, as educators, we can try to copy the few things we do know about 
the rewards of work. 

Certainly we know that one highly valued feature in the work style is 
doing something to which one is solidly committed (if not by virtue of in- 
tensive dedication, at least because it provides a livelihood). Secondly, 
the job to which one is committed seemi3 to define him is his source of 
identity . And there is also recognition — some overt assurance (in the 
case of paid jobs, the money actually being paid) that the work is useful 
and necessary and is recognized as valuable if not by all the world, at 
least by the person himself and a significant neighborhood. 

And in addition to these two major elements - the commitment to 
soxnething the world wants or needs to be done, and gaining a sense of 
identity and recognition thereby— there are other values attending the 
work style in our society that our practice of occupations in the leisure - 
style should offer - talent use, for example, a bulwark against loneliness 
a way of adding variety to the day, a medium through which to affect the 
environment. 

But the central satisfying quality, summing up all others, is commit- 
ment. Thus, while we ought to try to encompass all the work virtues we 
can in our leisure occupations, we must, if the occupations are to be se- 
riously competitive with emplo;^/ment, at least make certain that the roles 
we offer women are of such a nature that they will win commitment with- 
out the extrinsic reward of a pay envelope. 

If we can accomplish this, then along with the pay check we can re- 
ject the burdensome aspect of work and enjoy also the qualities of leisure 
which can add another exciting dimension to the leisure style of living. 

A leisure occupation need not be a "job." In tact, it cannot be, for an oc- 
cupation that can win commitment without pay has to be different in kind 
(of a high quality) as well as in form. Moreover, it would be absurd to 
duplicate the career wheel, to carry over into leisure needlessly the en- 
slaving limitations of the work-role. In finding leisure work, for in- 
stance, women can be quite "choosy" about the work they undertake. 
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picking "jobs" not by chance, but rather on the basis of their own deep^ 
convictions. Neither do they need to allow themselves to be "adjusted" 
to prescribed tasks; they can instead adapt jobs to their own talents and 
wishes. Furthermore, they can pitch the "work" at a more humane pace,^ 
be more generous to the spirit, more relaxed about "getting somewhere." 

People engaged in leisure occupations can afford to take "time to stand 

and stare," not to measure it wasted time because they stop to think or 

prepare or plan or just look around before taking up the task; they can , 

"indulge" them«:<slvC‘-> with periods of reflection and study before going to 

work (or along with work), or they can change from occupations that 

cease to satisfy a need or themselves. Such gcod things, the world of 

organized work has no time for any more, even in the intellectual jobs, 

but we want to make sure we don't cheat women of them while trying to 

retain the virtues of work. 

On the other hand, of course, we will have to be carrful not to under- 
mine the concept of leisure occupations by confusing them with standard 
notions of part-time jobs. The practice of an occupation of leisure, even 
if it is not full-time (what is full-time these days anyway?) involves a 
full-time job psychology . A part-time job implies a part-time commit- 
ment - of time, thought, value. It is a filler-in, a less than fully serious 
undertaking. A leisure occupation as here defined requires an accept- 
ance of full responsibility, a commitment with a high imperative. 

But ultimately part-time or full-time is not the issue - any more 
than is the amateur (unpaid) or professional (paid) standing of the occu- 
pation. The difference is the style . If the occupation is not merely 
something added on to what is already a fixed life pattern, but rather a 
reshuffling of the pattern itself, reordering other components of life, af- 
fecting a change in the way we relate to the world and to each other, to 
what we commit our energies, psychic and physical, it can set a life- 
style. A life-style involves a posture, a way of self-identification, a 
scale of what is seen as most worth-while. The leisure occupation that 
underlies the style is chosen with care, prepared for vigorously, prac- 
ticed with love, and viewed as a form of pleasure, and as a source of 
meaning. Or to put it more practically, we can summarize the essential 

ingredients as follows: 

1. The occupation involves doing something that can be named — 
it is an occupation that can carry an identity with it. 
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2. Either because it affects the environment or because it has been 
recognized by the woman herself as meaningful, it has enough 
significance to the individual and the society to be worthy of 
commitment. 

3. The preparation made is thorough and intensive — to become 
excellent amateurs is the goal, "workers" as carefully prepared 
as those who engage in a career. 

4. It has intrinsic virtues offering adventure, fun, freedom, friend- 
ship. 

5. Because it is all of the above, the occupation can be practiced in a 
way to shape a style of life . 

Does all this necessarily mean one vocation only that totally ab- 
sorbs ? I don't think so. Certainly, within the large occupational catego- 
ries, changing from one focus to another ought to be possible. But it 
ought to be possible also in a lifetime, to engage in what Montaigne once 
described as " ... varied explorations of innumerable styles of being a 
self...." In our complex culture, we simply assume that all socially use- 
ful tasks are highly specialized, requiring almost lifetime specialists as 
performers. But look how many ways Winston Churchill found to be use- 
ful. In the Boston Globe (January 31, 1965), Max Freedman described his 
varied activities as follows: 

He moved from politics to painting, from oratory to the writing of 
history, from the excitements of conversation to the consolations of 
reading. Variety gave him strength and prevented the weariness 
that comes from one task too long continued. And his life foamed 
and glittered almost to the last moment. 

But are the styles of life possible for Montaigne or Churchill or the 
"founding fathers" — aristocrats all — really accessible and capable of 
yielding satisfaction to our essentially middle-class women? That is 
certainly an open question. But so is our simple reliance on the work- 
style to suit all of us at all times of life in today's mechanized society. 
Women today may be closer to aristocracy than we think. Our affluent 
society, we are often told these days, provides more goods and leisure 
to larger portions of the middle classes (the "comfort classes" a new 
book on culture calls them) than were available to our aristocratic an- 
cestors. 

There is a difference of course, in every meaningful sense, and it is 
one sure reason why educators must step into the picture. Unlike our 
ancestors, we do not learn attitudes and skills of leisure-style living at 
our mother's knee; nor does our society provide support for this way of 
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life. Montaigne's and even Churchill's enormous advantage was that they 
were to the style born, and the society had a place for them. It is prob- 
ably not entirely possible for adults to overcome the handicap of a "dis- 
advantaged" (for leisure living) background and environment. Ultimately, 
it will remain for a new generation to know how to live easily in a leisure 
style. But ihey too will need the models, even if only partially success- 
ful, we can create now, so they may have some reality to pattern after 
and to identify them. Let me turn, therefore, now to the subject I set a- 
side earlier; the identification of leisure occupations to form the basis of 
the new styles of life that may be made usable today. 

Varied Styles of Being A Self 

Compounding fact and a little fancy, I can imagine at least four kinds 
of occupations that can form the basis of a leisure life-style. Each of- 
fers exciting possibilities for rich living, either as a full-time role and 
lifetime job, or as a bright temporary strain sharing a lifetime with ca- 
reers, housewifery, or with each other. The challenge is to make them 
really accessible - not only outwardly practiceable, but able to pro\dde 
the sense of meaning to life that I believe women really seek today when 
they go out to look for a job. 

We know these occupations by name; as careers or as time-fillers 
we have had some experience with them. They are unfamiliar to us only 
as serious leisure pursuits.^ Let me name them first and then in turn 
discuss their meaning and their present relevance as occupations of lei- 
sure that can be elevated to a style of life. 

First is the political life-style, the occupation of which is politics 
and the symbolic model for which is the "founding fathers." Second is 
the voluntary service life-style with social work as the occupation and 
Lady Bountiful" as the symbolic model. Third is the patron of arts life- 
style; tiie occupation is appreciation and support of the on-going arts; and 
the symbolic model is Maecenas. And last is the contemplative life 
style, the occupation is learning; and the symbolic model is the "gentle- 
man scholar". All of these need elaboration. 



2. Actually I believe, even as activities of leisure, these exist in 
embryonic form; in the program I suggest later for exploring life-styles, 
one of the first tasks is to search the society for models, partial or 
complete, of such styles of life now successfully pursued. 
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Politics: The Style of the Founding Fathers 

Very much Renaissance men, generalists certainly, capable of doing 
many things, the American founding fathers yet found their life's mean- 
ing in shaping a society. They lived, in every sense, the political life- 
style. The central occupation in this leisure style is politics, defined 
quite specifically as activity related to governing the state; it is con- 
cerned with influencing and affecting the political affairs of the locality 
and the nation. 

Only a few women today are engaged in politics. In fact, the number 
is so small it makes a mockery of the equal rights they won not so very 
long ago. The society suffers too. Concentration of power in any seg- 
ment of the population is not only against our ideal but fails to meet pre- 
sent necessities. The country needs women to add their portion of talent 
and those so-called feminine insights to the public sphere — peace-mind- 
edness, human sympathy, an aesthetic bias. That is one reason why poli- 
tics is first on my list of leisure occupations for women. 

But I put it first also because, more than any other style, it partici- 
pates in the virtues of work, providing an arena in which commitment is 
necessary and can be freely given with assurance of personal rewards. 

If one is in politics, one does not have to have a job to be taken seriously. 
Politics is respected (even though it is sometimes called amoral), for it 
affects the sphere where power resides. It is, moreover, exciting and 
challenging, engaging talents and training as well as qualities of charac- 
ter. It is a satisfying way of life, and for women, as for all out-groups, 
it is a natural field within which to work for equality, and to win honor 
and a sense of personal worth. 

There is still another reason why I put politics first. The society 
needs people with leisure in politics, people with great blocks of time for 
study as well as action. Political power ought to be reserved for people 
who can approach it thus responsibly. Maybe that is why it has so often 
been an aristocrat's role. Women (on the assumption that they have time 
to study and to do) ought to be among today's aristocrats and devote 
themselves to politics as a way of life. 

But how unrealistic is it to expect women to carve out political lives 
when we know they have made so poor a showing so far? Men in public 
life today seem to feel it is possible and certainly necessary to involve 
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women in affairs of state. President Johnson has been talking about 
breaking the masculine monopoly and makinr a special effort to get 
women into the political life of the country; even the Pope invited a 
woman or two to the Church's main political event— the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil. But neither Johnson nor the Pope will get very far unless women 
can be helped to overcome their own fears or reluctance. They can pro- 
duce "token women" like "token Negroes" in high places, but real repre- 
sentation for women in government can be won only when women work on 
their own behalf. V/ithout special training and moral support in "cross- 
ing the threshhold," women will be as quickly frightened off as they have 
been in the past. 

What have been the barriers to feminine participation in politics ? 
Women give many reasons. Some say they do not engage in politics be- 
cause the means are too "tough" or too "masculine." Since women are 
not there, political milieus are, of course, masculine in character. 
Women have changed other so-called masculine milieus by entering 
them. Obviously this is not a serious obstacle, although we need to keep 
it in mind. 

A more serious problem is the tendency to define the political life 
too narrowly. Women seem to think politics means running for office, or 
it means nothing. Of course, a real political test is in holding elective 
office, but it takes a "machine" of political supporters to produce the of- 
fice holder. Identifying other essential roles in the political life and 
helping women to fit into more and more of them may be a good way to 
begin opening the elective sphere also for women's participation. 

Another important obstacle to politics as a woman's role is the sim- 
ple fact that there are so few women in politics to "set the style." W'e 
will need to dig about and find all the models we can to act as starting 
points for defining the life-style of the political woman. We might look, 
for example, at the women who are the national or state officers of the 
League of Women Voters. Some of them are fully committed, devoting 
great portions of their energies and time to their "jobs" as League offi- 
cers and becoming experts in their roles, fully informed and solidly 

3 

trained. There are also women in elective offices, and a few in appoin- 

3. Although many at the national level simply inherited the job from 
a politician husband who died in office, they have made good use of the 
opportunity to develop into effective lawmakers. 
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tive political jobs, who would make good subjects for our study of this 
style. Worth studying also are another group of women who succeeded in 
living political lives, even though they never ran for office — Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Anna Rosenberg, maybe even a radical woman like Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn — just to mention a few that come quickly to mind. 

It is often said that a sense of powerlessness to affect events (or an 
unwillingness to get involved in controversial matters) has kept aU in- 
dividuals except a very few (and not always the best, as we know) out of 
the political arena. If this is so, it is clearly a very powerful obstacle 
for women too. I hope it is not simply wishful thinking that makes me 
believe this sentiment is less prevalent than it used to be. Power cen- 
ters do yield, citizens ha^sjLrfQU^^, when citizens act through institutions — 
old or newly created ones — to which they are willing to pledge "their 
lives, their liberty, and their sacred honor," as the Negro movement has 
dramatically demonstrated in recent history. 

Not all women, of course, will want to engage in this world's work. 
But for those who can and want to, we ought to be ready to provide educa- 
tion and support to help them overcome the obstacles in the way. We 
should help them define and invent this way of life that has, for any but 
the professional politicians, more or less disappeared from the Ameri- 
can scene. At least one reason women have stayed out of politics is that 
they have not known how to get in. And in spite of all that's been said 
about feminine equality lately, no one is offering any concrete educational 
help now. And even the boldest "feminist" writers today, talk about jobs 
or about careers or service occupations but no one works out the idea of 
politics as a woman's way of life. 

Of all the occupations I am considering here, this is the most signi- 
ficant and the most difficult. It will require the ingenuity of women and 
educators working together to break through the crust of custom. But it 
will be worth the effort. 

Voluntary Service: The Style of Lady Bountiful 

A 

Unlike politics, voluntary service is a leisure role in which women 
are very often found and the one to which they are generally counseled. 

4, All the leisure occupations are essentially voluntary. But the 
term "volunteer" is often reserved particularly for women who work 
without pay in social service areas. Thus the occupation is here called 
"voluntary service". 
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But today, many women say they would rather take any little job than be 
a volunteer. In understanding how this has come about we come close to 
the crux of the problem women face in finding satisfactory substitutes 
for jobs. 

When the lady of the manor brought beef tea to the ailing villager or 
sat with a dying tenant, when she raised money to build a chapel or 
formed a troupe of girl guides (all cliches of England's romantic litera- 
ture), she was "serving" in the way the leisured woman of her day prac- 
ticed this life style. It was a way to which she was committed by custom 
and by social need. The people she served needed her help and she gave 
them her service directly. She was in personal touch with the people she 
helped and she knew that her kind of service no one else could give or 
was expected to give. 

In some sense, volunteer work began to fail as a satisfying leisure 
occupation for women when this personal quality and fixed responsibility 
Avent out of it. Many volunteers no longer work directly with the subjects 
they want to serve; they collect money or do clerical work instead to 
help "free a professional" for the service. If they do come in touch with 
people, it is for the performance of tasks they consider trivial. When 
the sense of personal responsibility for necessary service to a specific 
person who relied on her went.,, much of the significance of the volunteer 
service role seemed 1o go too. 

Further, a volunteer most often does not even choose the area in 
which to serve; she finds herself in a post, not because she wants to 
perform the service involved, but rather for some personal social rea- 
son, or just to have something to do. She is drafted onto committees by 
a kind of social chance; whether the "cause" concerns her or not is 
sometimes secondary to the person who recruits her and to the others 
who belong. 

Many women reject the role because they do not respect it, and they 
do not believe the people around them do either. They say that their volun- 
teer jobs are not taken seriously; they feel used; their talents, their in- 
telligence, even their impulses of generosity are untapped. If they make 
any attempt to use these qualities in their work, they are regarded as 
nuisances by the professionals who guide the activity. Women insist that 
any job, no matter how trivial or insignificant is more respected than a 
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volunteer role, both by their husbands and by other significant persons 
in the society. 

And so a vicious circle is continued. The professional tolerates the 
volunteer hoping to get a little good out of her (especially in the area of 
raising money), but not planning for her anything really significant since 
she may not turn up to do it. The volunteer, in fact, since the tasks she 
is entrusted with are actually trivial, knows that anyone could do her 
chores if she has more important things to do, such as driving her hus- 
band to his plane (the husband of the working woman takes a cab or 
makes other arrangements), and so she becomes in fact "irresponsible," 
fulfilling the prophecy. 

The shortage of professionals and the dissatisfaction of women with 
their present volunteer roles have led recently to a close re-examination 
of the total area of volunteer service. As a result, a new start is being 
contemplated to establish a better basis for volunteer work. At least 
there has been much discussion and even some action. 

The hope is that the volunteer role can be reconstructed, better or- 
ganized, and more seriously treated. There are plans for volunteer 
training, for new kinds of supervision through a special volunteer office, 
for opportunities for advancement and promotion as in a career. (The 
term "career-volunteering" is being used to express this new turn of 
thinking.) There are even plans for re-educating the users of volunteers, 
suggesting new forms of personnel practices, helping them to organize 
career planning opportunities for volunteers and to systematize jobs, so 
that the volunteers are given really useful work to do. It has even been 
suggested that schools of social work might train supervisors of volun- 
teers. As a matter of fact, of all the life styles I am describing, this is 
probably the one that would be most easily acceptable. This is custom- 
ary work for women; many women have had experience in it; many others 
have partial training for such work in their background. The talk of 
"career-volunteer" as a new role may have an impact. 

For many women, however, even these adjustments will not settle 
the matter. The crux of the problem may be deeper than the kind of 
treatment received, and the premotions available. Like the part-time 
jobs to which women are also being directed today — teachers’ aides, li- 
brary helpers, scientists’ assistants — these help-meet roles may not of- 
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|j fer enough freedom to engage the full range of talents of some women; 

1^ and they may not seem significant enough to win the kind of commitment 

I; necessary to make the work self-meaningful. 

^ I 

|| So although there are many good volunteer jobs to be done through 

|l existing agencies, and many women will be ready to * help out in 

| j their free time, willing even to commit their full energies, for others we 

;^j have to conceive of a life-style built on voluntary service as going beyond 

the handmaiden function. For the intellectually adventuresome tasks we 
= i would want to offer women, we will probably need to explore with her how ; 

I'i to reach outside the known organizations and services, how to learn to 

h' judge for herself the society *s need for service, to underline its inade j 

[j quacies, explore the obstacles, and define and provide new services. j 

li There are unserved needs in our society today, help untendered be- 

'j cause we do not know enough about the need to identify the service, or • 

|s because no agency is yet set up to provide it, or because we think it has 

'1 to be provided by the expensive and scarce professionals that we do not , 

' have or cannot afford. In other eras, women of leisure were pioneers in 

creating the services now institutionalized and professionalized; given a 
I chance to explore freely and deeply enough, unhampered by the crust of 

ri institutional habit, women again may shov/ the way to new service occu- ^ 

^ pations or to new wavs of providing old services at the same | 

they find a useful and self-respecting way of life for themselves. ; 

I But for this, they must be free to be self-directing and to look afresh i 

■ with new eyes to find the jobs that need to be done, such jobs as the so- ( 

I ciety may not yet be ready to pay to get done. When society is prepared j 

to accept responsibility for these needs, the services can be professiona- | 

I lized. But by then, some of our vigorous women may have already moved | 

along to catch up with more new developments in the rapidly shifting so- j 

» cial needs. j 

J 

To summarize, I would say that voluntary service, the traditional 
occupation of non-employed women, with seme adjustment, can become j 

! an occupation that is capable of shaping a satisfactory leisure style of i 



5. Some are already doing this; as with the other categories, one j 

aspect of our project must be to undertake an investigation of these 
women who are genuine prototypes of the new "Lady-Bountiful life- | 

styles . 1 
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living. Much will depend, however, on the way the particular area of 
service is chosen. For each woman it will mean finding the activity that 
falls along the linos of her deepest concern and greatest talent, an occu- 
pation that is significant enough so that she sees the necessity for ac- 
cepting full responsibility, and that has scope enough to call forth crea- 
tive effort (i.e., it is not a little task carved out within a highly circum- 
scribed situation). Under an appropriately structured program of prepa- 
ration that provides support along with training, such a service role is 
not out of reach of the average college educated woman, especially if she 
works with a group of women like herself. For the specially gifted, 
proud, self-respecting woman, it may be the only kind of voluntary serv- 
ice job today capable of calling forth her full commitment and her talent. 

"Patron" of Arts 

Like voluntary service, cultural activity is a leisure role custom- 
arily assigned to women, the "culture-bearers.' The traditional patrons 
among them (usually women of the upper class) have been sponsors oi 
modern art (the New York Museum of Modern Art, for example, was 
founded as a result of the efforts of such women), collectors of art mas- 
terpieces, and the mainstay of many a symphony orchestra. For most 
women, however, (upper as well as middle class) who participate in cul- 
tural affairs today, the tasks are only indirectly related to the arts and 
fairly routine - selling tickets, for example, or giving parties to raise 

money. 

If participation in the arts is to be a leisure occupation and the basis 
of a life-style for middle-class women, the role obviously cannot be the 
classic patron, or even the "culture bearer" role; rather, more so per- 
haps than with the other occupations, we must be prepared to invent a 
new role, adapting traditional aspects of the patron of art role to shape a 
leisure occupation that can fit women today, a citizen of a democratic 
society faced with a sharply expanding cultural life. To try to identify 
this role, we must look with new awareness not only at the style of the 
modern woman, but also at the status of art in the society today. For it 
is in the modern cultural context that the new role of patronage will have 
to find its form and its substance. 

The most significant fact about the contemporary cultural scene, 
according to many commentators, is the vogue that the arts are now en- 
joying, a remarkable reversal from a time not too long ago when the arts 
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W6re ignored by all but a very small section of the population. The 
growing interest raises hopes of the possibility of creating a rich cul- 
tural life in America. And as the quantity of attention to art continues to 
mount, earlier question^ about the authenticity of the so-called "art ex- 
plosion" seem to be fading, replaced by a flurry of action aimed at or- 
ganizing the new interest. In all parts of the country, people, many of 
whom have had very little experience with art, are forming councils, 
committees, and other associations to support the arts and to bring them 
into the local public sphere — playing, in part, the role of modern patron. 

But few men or women in our country have been properly prepared 
for such a role, either in school (where the arts are still generally ig- 
nored) or through experience (many communities have in the past offered 
only meager opportunities for participation). Actually, all educated 
people (i.e. the enlightened public) in today's art conscious milieu ought 
to become more literate in the arts — tutored not only in aesthetic appre- 
ciation but also in the economics and politics of art. They are the group 
that will make and execute decisions that can control the destiny of art; 
they will be on the committees that hire artists; they will serve on urban 
renewal projects and judge plans that may or may not include a concern 
for aesthetics. 

But the arts, as an area of our national life today, need even more 
help than this; they need the services of people with a special concern, 
people willing to become thoroughly trained, and to devote large blocks 
of time and energy on their behalf — willing to accept, in short, a final 
responsibility for the life of the arts in the community. Women with lei- 
sure, who find their deep interest lies in this direction, should be en- 
couraged to seek here an opportunity to build a self-rewarding and so- 



5. From the beginning there has been considerable fear that we will 
misuse the opportunity for a cultural renaissance. Although lately ex- 
pressions of alarm have grown less insistent, the concern is still a fac- 
tor in the climate. In a very recent statement, Russell Lynes, a gener- 
ally sanguine commentator on the cultural scene, warns: "...For all the 
sun that shines on the arts today (and a good deal does), there is a kind 
of smog in the atmosphere. Some of the smog, to stretch the metaphor, 
comes from industrial smoke- -the results of our concern with material 
and creature comforts at the expense of spiritual comforts. Some of it, 
however, is an excess of goodwill, which produces inevitably an intellec- 
tual and sentimental fog. It appears that the arts have too many well- 
meaning acquaintances and friends and too few lovers." "Who Wants 
Art^' Harpers, July, 1965.) 
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dally useful leisure occupation. Properly understood, and pursued with 
purpose and persistence, this role can put a wonaan in touch with the 
**mainstreana" of the society, and call forth a conanaitnaent significant 
enough to shape her style of life. 

What will it involve, this occupation of leisure, in the contenaporary 
world of art and life? In the shifting cultural picture, naodels of the oc- 
cupation and the style of life it can lead to will not be easy to locate; 
even the precise functions th need to be perfornaed are not yet clear. 
Perhaps more so than with the other occupations, the naodern arts patron 
role will need to be extenaporized. But frona the naasses of naaterial be- 
ing written on the subject of art and society, it is possible to nanae at 
least some of the things that need doing, tasks that in combination will, I 
believe, provide the basis for whatever form the role eventually will 
take. 

To set it off clearly from the classic patron concept, I shall call this 
occupation "citizen-patron," implying a non- aristocratic, popular role 
suitable in a democratic, middle-class, pluralist culture. The citizen- 
patron, as I envision her, will be a leading member of the enlightened 
public that is, I think, the ultimate patron today in both the public and the 
private sector. She will act as an individual, but often as one among a 
collection of citizens who together provide the variety of support the 
arts, the artist, and the society require. In my conception, a citizen- 
patron will accept responsibility for providing at least three kinds of 
service — artistic, practical, and social — all closely inter-related, and 
mutually enriching. Although any one of these services by itself is worth 
doing, in my view, we will have a full-scale leisure occupation that can 
be the cornerstone of a leisure life-style only if the three are combined 
in one role. 

The first, and central, function of the citizen-patron is to accept 
aesthetic responsibility as a non-artist, to nourish the art (or arts if she 
can encompass more than one at once) by being an understanding audi- 
ence. As audience she acts not merely as a passive purchaser of pleas - 

6. Women ought to take note, by the way, that art patronage at all 
levels is becoming such serious business in the country, that men are 
taking over as "culture bearers." The annual convention of Arts Coun- 
cils of America was this year for the first time attended by more men 
than women. 
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ure, but as a collaborator' in a tacit but deliberate contract with the 
artist to help him achieve the greatest art possible. In addition to at- 
tending the art events regularly, she will study to become a connoisseur 
of the art she supports, an amateur connoisseur, if you prefer, but culti- 
vated and discriminating, sure of her taste and her judgment. She may 
or she may not be an amateur producer of art herself, but in either case 
she will know enough to value not merely the latest thxng, but also the 
good efforts that may be out of fashion. She will know also that in art 
(as Harold Clurman put it) you cannot get everything great right away, 
and therefore she will not always demand masterpieces or successes but 
give the artist the necessary opportunity to experiment by supporting 
him even when he fails. At the same time, che will be able to differen- 
tiate between genuine artistic effort and "Kitsch". The citizen-patron, 
in other words, will affect the production of art by being a cultivated and 
discriminating audience for art, offering her services both directly and 
indirectly as circumstances make possible. 

The second function of the citizen-patron will be to provide some 
necessary practical help to the art her critical judgment leads her to 
support. She will see to it, for example, that there is financial help, (by 
buying the works of art and encouraging others to do so, joining or or- 
ganizing community-wide activities to raise funds to cover deficits in the 
budget of art institutions, lobbying for legislative aid at the various 
levels of government, etc.); she will help to arrange for exhibitions and 
performances (by organizing local councils as sponsors, publishing cal- 
endars of events, developing arts festivals, building theaters and muse- 
ums, helping to form a quartet, etc.); and finally she will be concerned 
that opportunities be created in the community for education both for the 
artist and the audience. In this function the citizen-patron acts to insure 
favorable conditions for the artist to devote himself to his art, and for 
the institutions that support art to find the means for carrying on their 
functions. 



7. This service may sound grand, but it can take many simple 
forms. A director of a drama school, who conducts a professional thea- 
ter in the Middle West, for example, has a special audience group as 
consultants; they are invited to attend plays he produces, and to act as 
critic, adviser, and consultant to him. And in some of the new resident 
theaters around the country, members of the subscription audience are 
on a reading committee to help select plays for the repertory program. 
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Finally, the third area in which the citizen-patron serves art is to 
help relate art to the community as an element of importance in the so- 
cial good. Assu ling that the arts ought to touch the life of as many per- 
sons in a community as possible,^ leaving none out, not even (perhaps 
especially not) the uneducated or the poor, the citizen-patron makes her- 
self aware of gaps and seeks the means to close them. She tries, for in- 
stance to see to it that everyone has access to art — those in suburbs as 
well as those in the core city, those who have never heard of the arts^and 
those who may have once decided they didn't have any need for them. 

In another aspect of her social role, the citizen-patron, having become 
herself sensitive to the appearance of the community, will try to awaken 
public sensibilities, a task especially important in today's city where 
aesthetic considerations are only now being introduced in connection with 
urban planning. 

Obviously there are many things to be done. And yet, it will not be 
an easy task to win acceptance for this leisure style. The sphere of the 
arts has been for so long depreciated in our value system that I can for- 
see several problems right away. It will be hard, for instance, for this 
leisure occupation, no matter how soberly or carefully pursued, to win 
the kind of respect that will permit it to be the basis of a life-style. 
Another problem, as I have already ind’cated, is that there are no clear 
models. In the case of the other two styles of living I discussed, I could 
pick out from among the women that I knew or have read about modern 
prototypes on which to base a "job" description. In the area of the arts, 

I cannot do this. Finally, it will not be easy to adapt even those activities 
already shaped in the field; they have been for so long identified almost 



8. This assumption makes sense to me for two reasons: first be- 
cause beauty will come at last into the public sphere (August Heckscher's 
goal) only if the community as a whole is sympathetic to ii. And second, 
there is some ground for feeling today that the arts can help us to over- 
come deprivation or other social limitations (mechanization, for exam- 
ple). 

9. This kind of effort to distribute art more widely is well demon- 
strated by the work of the Delacorte Mobile Theater in New York which 
takes Shakespearean plays into New York City parks, some of which are 
in the poorest neighborhoods of the city; as an experiment, this activity 
has been surprisingly iccessful. (See Shakespeare in the N^ghborhood, 
a report by Richard Faust and Charles Kodus, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, 1965.) 
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entirely with so-called "enrichment" activities that many women and 
men think of as pure busy work. 

This is not to say that ultimately this role will be less satisfactory 
than the others. On the contrary, in the long run it may lead to a most 
viable life-style. The destiny of the arts in America will depend on in- 
dividuals like the citizen-patron, who was willing to exert care on their 
behalf. The field is wide open for women with enough concern and tal- 
ent in the sphere of the arts, to wager time and effort in finding out what 
needs to be done and how to do it. They will discover, I am sure, many 
opportunities for improvisation and maybe even a few allies (among 
women in symphony societies, on the boards of museums, opera compa- 
nies, regional theater, and especially in the arts councils). There is a 
role here that I believe can challenge and stimulate, can make use of a 
variety of talents and skills, and can call forth a commitment firm 
enough to provide the depth of living and doing that go to make a fine life- 
style. With help from a careful educational program, women could learn 
to respect such a role, and society needs them in it. 

"Gentleman - Scholar": The Cor.cemplative Life-Style 

An educator on the West Coast has suggested a useful contemporary 
role — the amateur specialist, that is, a person well and fully educated 
in an area of special knowledge for social or personal use, but not for 
professional ends. The leisure occupation I call "gentleman-scholar" is 
based on this concept; a life pattern in which a central focus is study, 
hard and thorough grounding in an area of great interest not tied to a 
career. 

By far, the most congenial to the educator, this role is still, to my 
mind, the least likely to be converted into a socially-blessed activity — 
since it is least action-oriented. And yet, this style has much to recom- 



10. Russell Lynes, in the article referred to earlier, puts it this 
way:". ..The small voice of private passion has been drowned out by the 
brouhaha of cultural fashion ... But it will be he, (the private voice) ... 
who with the artist can change this era of unparalleled ai'tistic prosper- 
ity from one of reckless cultural overkill to any age that may one day be 
called 'golden.*" 

11. Broadly conceived this term might describe any of the leisure 
roles. Here it is restricted to specialties specifically in the areas of 
scholarship and contemplation. 
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mend it. and for those willing to accept a somewhat idiosyncratic role, it 
offers possibly the greatest riches of variety. 

The gentlemen scholar spends his time and energy essentially pur- 
suing an idea, scholarship, a learned hobby. He may simply read every- 
thing he can get his hands on concerning his subject of intense interest; 
but. more likely, if this is to be a life-style, he will do things in the 
world - join a club (the Shaw society) write esoteric papers to deliver 
there or for a journal; he will be a guardian of the public spirit and write 
to the newspapers on subjects of ethics or community values, or join a 
committee to support conservation of our historic landmark. And some- 
times scholars will get embroiled in real battles. One lady I know joined 
the local historical society after leaving her library job, only to get in- 
volved in trying to save an old historical house the town should have 
cared about and didn't. (She found she had to go into politics to do this, 
and she ran for office as town selectman, thus changing her life-style 
entirely.) 

The virtue of this style is its infinite flexibility. At one end of a 
broad range of possible activities, a "gentleman-scholar" may concern 
herself with a purely personal interest and build on that. A desire to run 
a beehive, for example, can lead a gentleman-scholar into a wide choice 
of study and action; the beehive can become the basis of a scholarly hob- 
by to retire to, or lead to fellowship with like-minded beekeepers near 
and far, or with scholars of other such subjects. At the other end of a 
continuum of possible occupations, gentlemen scholars can fill a much 
needed contemporary social function - as knowledgeable laymen, to act 
as a check on the experts. A gentleman scholar may. for instance, mas- 
ter an area of modern science well enough to become a lay critic of sci- 
entific endeavor. The reality of such a layman’s role in relation to sci- 
ence was underlined for me recently by a physicist. He said that laymen 
today have a responsibility to keep up with the scientific revolution, and 
they can do so, if they don't try to understand it all (no one tries to know 
^ literatures, he pointed out). By getting to know one well-defined area 
thoroughly, they can achieve a kind of amateur expertise. If, he rea- 
soned, among many laymen, individuals are expert in small scientific 
areas, together they would be capable of critically analyzing the total 
scientific picture. 



A similar point, also indicating the social need for "amateur spe- 
cialists," was made recently by Harrison Salisbury (of The New York 
Times ) with respect to the sphere of international politics. In an infor- 
mal lecture to an adult education institute, he said that our tendency to 
put blind faith in specialists is today a danger. In their handling of in- 
ternational affairs, in the conduct of a cold war, experts need checks and 
balances provided by educated laymen. We must have many people in the 
society, he said, who are deeply knowledgeable about aspects of foreign 
affairs so that they may question the experts. ? 

Other areas of public life also have room for gentlemen-scholars | 

who can perform useful social functions as their occupations of leisure. 

But the goal of service to the community is not the only emphasis of this 
leisure occupation. For those who are temperamentally suited to the 
contemplative life, the goal may be simply the enlargement of the indivi- 
dual spirit, discovering the pleasure of intellectual and spiritual growth 
pursued for its own sake. 

Like the arts patron role, this leisure occupation may eventually 
provide the basis for a most useful life-style in the emerging world. 

But, right now, the occupation in this life-style can seem dilettantish un- 
less style-setters are careful to apply the proper style setting formula — 
serious preparation, commitment, accepting implications for "work." 

As in the other occupational areas, gentlemen scholars will find moral 

and intellectual satisfaction in becoming rigorously trained "experts" in 

areas of their choice — even if, as experts, they are as I said earlier 

"amateur specialists" rather than professionals. And often they will be j 

in the mainstream of life acting on behalf of the society in the area of j 

1 2 ‘ 

their specialty, in the best tradition of Emerson’s American Scholar. | 

And so I have come to the end of the exercise of identifying the roles , { 

upon which I believe leisure styles of significant living can be built. It is | 

important to remember, however, that it has been an exercise, not an at- 
tempt to define the roles of leisure in a final form. As I have already 
said many times, I am convinced that the roles need to be invented and | 

12. In his essay, "The American Scholar," Emerson wrote: "Action 
Is with the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. Without it he is not , | 

yet man. Without it thought can never ripen into truth." (As quoted in an | 

article by Donald Walhout, "The American Scholar," Journal of Higher | 

Education , June 1965, p. 302). 4 
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shaped by experience. In our programs of education we will have to set 
up conditions wherein invention is encouraged and tested out. 

The list of occupations I have offered is by no means exhaustive of 
the possibilities I feel sure exist. Within the broad categories of occupa- 
tions I have treated as units, there are obviously a great many different 
kinds of "jobs." Moreover, I have been deliberately restrained in my 
Imagining, sticking as close as possible to the facts of the real world and 
the Immediate present. Ultimately a better way to find new occupations 
of leisure might be to cut them out of whole doth, in fanciful disregard 
of what is now possible or reasonable. For the sake of our immediate 
clientele, however, mature women of the middle classes, it seemed betr 
ter to stick to present reality. 

What I wanted most to do in making these tentative definitions of lei- 
sure occupation and the life-styles they shape, was to add weight to my 
contention that there are real possibilities in the notion of self-meaning- 
ful leisure occupations as alternative goals (to job training) in programs 
of continuing education for women. 

But whether these can be reaUzed will depend ultimately on the ex- 
tent of the educational investment the woman and the society are willing 
to make, and the kind of support we are prepared to provide them. But 
what kinds of educational programs do these goals - leisure occupations 
to shape liberal styles of life - imply? Clearly, this is a subject that 
cannot be given full discussion at this point; a workable plan probably 
ought to be worked out in relation to setting up a particular program. 
And yet, I am loathe to leave the subject without attempting to suggest 
what, in my thinking, the broad strategy ought to include, if for no other 
reason than to add further reality to the idea. For that reason, I have 
sketched out the plan that appears in the next section, not by any means 
a ready-made program for instant use, but rather a starting point for 
thinking about a plan. 
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Premises and Plans • 

My educational strategy rests on premises that can be inferred from | 

the earlier analysis of the problem itself and of the goals it suggests. 

One obvious assumption, for instance, is that the program emphasis will ( 

be on liberal education. VS/hile goals will include the ability to perform in i 

a particular line of •'work,** the object is not to fit students into a formal 
professional role, but rather into occupations for which no exact "job ■ 

description yet exists. The "job" (which, by the way, may encompass a ■ 

constellation of specialties for amateur** use) and the preparation for it - 

will both have to be improvised, with the student sharing the creative 
task. To me, this clearly calls for liberal and general education. j 

A second clear assumption, not unrelated to the first, is the need for ’ 

a program offering long term education-in-depth. There is no easy j 

crash program to give people the capacity to adopt a new "liberal" life ' 

style; the change required in these students may come close to a kind of 
**resocialization" - not just acquiring new specialties and new expertise, 
but also finally new values, a new outlook, a changed perspective and i 

posture. This means education both profound and far reaching. '! 

But, on the other hand, we know that the students will not be chil- 
dren. They will know much and they will be able to do much. While the 
process of **resocialization" goes on, therefore, they will need to "work" 
and to live like adults. Thus, I think, still another element called for in ^ 

this educational plan is a study-while-doing arrangement of the schedule. | 

' 

Moreover, since we are to work with women, who according to our !| 

reasoning will have to cope with known handicaps (confusion about their 
status as women, conflict about role and identity, a low level of aspira- | 

tion, lack of adequate preparation), another assumption we can make is | 

that we will have to provide a solid array of supportive mechanisms to I 

overcome barriers both physical and psychological. ! 
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Reflecting on such implications of need as these, I include as a fun- 
damental feature, in my conception of a proper plan to educate for new 
life-styles, a special school , a place set off by itself where a controlled 
environment can be set up to contain practical and emotional supports to 
buttress a program of intensive study. This specially created sanctuary 
is, I believe, the principal element in a workable strategy for this pro- 
gram; in a sense it is the context within which other necessary features 
can be fitted. I want to discuss this special "school" further and in more 
detail, to elaborate its purposes and to say something about the accom- 
panying curriculum and activities. But first I would like to turn attention 
to another critical element that must also be built solidly into the educa- 
tional plan. 

We will need to set up a system of ritual and service that can pro- 
vide "bridges" between the sheltering school and the outside world where 
the acid test of our efforts must be made. Such "bridges" are mandatory 
for a program leading to new life-styles, but actually they ought to be 
part of all programs of adult liberal education, as they often are of car 
reer-directed progx*ams. Because this seems to me a critical point, I 
want to take a moment to discuss it separately. 

Bridges to Life-Styles 

In adapting educational programs for adults, and now for women es- 
pecially, educators have been able to make many constructive changes in 
the conditions of learning to suit adult life patterns. They have adjusted 
matters of time and place, offering opportunities for part-time, evening, 
and independent study, and recently for women, a part-time schedule in 
the daytime . It has even been acknowledged that life experience is edu- 
cational and can be used c a source of knowledge about the subject of 
the course. And lately in a few places, adult experience is even judged 
in special cases to be worthy of credit towards a degree. 




In one necessary sense, however, adaptation has not yet been well 
made — a gap which may account for the fact that non-vocational adult 
programs so far, while they enroll so many women, have not been of 
much real use to them. Although most educators accept as self-evident 
the fact that for adults, educational goals are, of necessity, ends to be 
won soon in time, even when education for adults is not emergency edu- 
cation (e.g., vocational retraining), it is still mainly preparatory for 
some vague future role. 
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This seems to me particularly a problem in liberal education where 
ultimate goals tend to be vague, involving such grand objectives as "de- 
veloping better citizens," "fulfilling potential," "self-development," or 
the like. Rarely does the school establish a connection between the prep- 
aration and the life task that is related to it. (Those programs in which 
people already in leadership roles come to be trained for these are an 
exception, but then these are much like vocational or training courses 
for people in new or ' hanging jobs.) Still, when an adult completes a 
course in world affairs, for instance, it is implied that he has been pre- 
pared not only to have opinions about political problems but also pre- 
sumably to act in relation to the rising issues of the day. 

Before we attempt to help women to try on new life styles, we will, 
of necessity, have to reconsider this approach. We will need to build in- 
to our carefully designed programs a way of putting the adult women 
within hitting distance of the specific occupation to which a commitment 
is to be made, and within which the life-style can be developed. This 
sounds so obvious and simple that one is tempted to stop right here. But 
the fact that the idea is so seldom applied in programs of liberal educa- 
tion means it may be more elusive than it seems. It may be worth say- 
ing in somewhat more detail what may be lacking, and what needs to be 
added. 

Suppose we look at what happens in the adult education programs 
which rationalize their purposes in the words: "Preparing the individual 
for effective participation in a changing world." So long as the university 
is asked only to help people do bett^^r those public tasks they are already 
doing, things go fairly well. Thus it provides some good courses for 
people who are in leadership positions, to make them better leaders. 
Similarly, it can and it sometimes does provide courses for elected offi- 
cials to help them perform their newly won positions with credit. But 
for those who come with no specific need, and most of those who enter 
the liberal courses are in this category, we have not even considered the 
possibility that we were expected to find the means to help them, for ex- 
ample, to "participate effectively in a changing world." This is one rea- 
son I believe that such well meant efforts as "education for public re- 
sponsibility" continue to be short on impact, and essentially dilettantish 
in quality. 
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When the educational experience ends at the door of the scnool, the 
student going in to the society, even if full of the knowledge he has been 
equipped with for facing it. finds about him an amorphous mass of activi- 
ties going on. most significant aspects of which have been pre-empted by 
professionals. The individual is helpless to find a meaningful place for 
himself or a meaningful way to use the knowledge he has at some pains 

acquired. 

Something of the same sort may be said to happen in courses which 
aim at "helping people develop their full potentialities." But unless help 
in "placement" of people into new roles is part of the educational pro- 
cess. the bite is taken out of the educational program, the people we edu- 
cate are not prepared to fulfill their potentialities until they have a clear 
place where their talents and new skills will be used. Seif-development 
(another favorite category of goals in adult education) I believe is not 
completed in the classroom. More often than not. it is only through act- 
ing in the world of affairs and affecting it in some measure that the self- 

sense itself is enlarged. 

There is a critical interval. I believe, between school and life, in 
which the individual adult student left to himself can lose his way. be- 
come frustrated or discouraged, or distracted by pressing immediate de- 
mands. This critical interval is not merely a matter of time, although 
that too can be a trap. The interval is psychological too; it is a barrier 
set up by fear of the new. of not knowing what to do. where to go. how to 

act. 

This was brought vividly home to me during a recent series of inter- 
views with art producers about their conception of their audiences. I was 
struck by common statements to the effect that the educator ought to take 
the student "by the hand" to art events if he hopes to help him become a 
better appreciator of art in the world where it exists. It cannot be taken 
for granted, they said, that people will go on their own after completing a 
course in art appreciation. Not knowing the world which they are sup- 
posed to enter, many are reluctant to go forth into it. Thus the experi- 
ence completed in school often has no consequence in behavior. 

Yet notice, in the two areas of education that are taken most seri- 
ously by educators, how the effort of hedging the critical interval, relat- 
ing directly the education and ultimate life goal, is taken for granted. 
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The first is professional education, the second education preparatory for 
further education. (Both are goals, by the way, that are presently domi- 
nating women's education and have been mainly responsible for the new 
services provided in recently established programs for women. In ca- 
reer development programs there are always services to bridge the in- 
terval between the educational experience and the assumption of role. 
The placement counselor, the vocational agencies both private and pub- 
lic, serve as a link between educational preparation and the role to be 
assumed. And of course, it is expected that learning will continue on the 
job, and in special courses the university will organize for future re- 
freshment. No one leaves to chance the preparation and the use of that 
preparation in professional education areas. 

Similarly, in programs where the goal is preparation for further 
education, especially at undergraduate levels, we note built-in efforts to 
develop skills for future tasks, to encourage a desire to go on for the 
next step, to help find available resources, etc. In addition there are 
educational counseling, personal counseling, and a variety of other serv- 
ices to tackle the intei val between completion of one phase of education, 
and the beginning of a new one. 

My point is simply this. A program such as the one discussed here 
for development of new leisure styles of living should not be considered 
complete unless it attempts to effect an actual enlargement of the indivi- 
dual's life boundaries. This can be accomplished only if the school does 
not see itself as simply getting people ready for something, but also as 
at least partially responsible for helping the individual to establish the 
"connections" with the world outside that can provide a framework for 
active application of the preparation undergone. Some apparatus to in- 
stitute a bridging function, I believe, will have to be a built-in feature of 
any strategy for the education of women for leisure occupations and the 
new styles of living they imply. 

Having noted this imperative, I can return to a consideration of the 
kind of experimental "school" I think we need to set up for the achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

Experimental School: The Montaigne Institute 

Let me say, first off, that I have chosen this name, Montaigne Insti- 
tute, for the school simply because it permits me to use as a banner 
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Montaigne’s most fitting phrase: "For varied explorations of innumer- 
able styles of being a self." It is a most apt definition of what I think 
will be the underlying business of the school. A Montaigne Institute, as 
I imagine it, is a place in which to explore, study for, and practice occu- 
pations of leisure for many new styles of life. 

The school can be elaborate or simple, depending on resources and 
the extent of activity undertaken - a single room or a castle - but it must 
be a distinct unit, clearly identified, able to offer opportunity for a com- 
munal experience. Students in the Montaigne Institute, not able to rely 
on rewards or support from the society at large, must here have a 
"community" to belong to. from which to draw strength and a sense of 
identity,^ a center where courage and determination can be reinforced 
during the critical period of trial and search, and where personal re- 
wards and recognition (in lieu of salary) can enhance a growing sense of 

worth. 

In short, the principal contribution to the individual that the Mon- 
taigne Institute makes is the moral support it provides for a venture that 
is out of line with dominant social values. Ultimately, a Montaigne Insti- 
tute scholar will achieve, we would hope, inner strength to stand serene- 
ly on her own ground of ultimate concern, pursuing her life in roles 
freely chosen, without regard for public approval or lack of it. But in 
the short term. Institute scholars will require the supports the society 
gives to a life based on work - recognition, comradeship, identity. Such 
support is possible within a community of scholars - a company of like- 
minded women, a well identified place wherein to meet with them, and a 
vigorous program of learning. 

A Montaigne Institute provides also, however, a center for explora 
tion of the whole idea of new life styles, an experimental station where 
tasks are defined and procedures elaborated. It may even be the labora- 
tory where the leisure "style" can be practiced in the early stages of 
preparation. This function of the Institute will be clearer later, after the 

discussion of curriculum. 



1. Erik Erikson says a sense of identity comes from ... roles fo 
fhich acceptance by significant others is assured ... Without, I hope, 
tver simplifying Erikson, I would like to believe a Montaigne Institute 
dll offer both the "roles" and the "significant others to assure their 

icceptance. 
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Structurally, a Montaigne Institute, although set up as a distinct unit, 
ought to be incorporated within a university so that resources of scholar- 
ship and faculty will be available. When necessary (as for suburban 
women, or women with young children, for whom the distance to a cam- 
pus is a real barrier), I believe small branches of a Montaigne Institute 
could be set up off-campus in many local communities. In the early 
stages of a woman's "re-education" in a Montaigne Institute (a period 
devoted, as I suggest below, to self-discovery and discovery of a voca- | 

tion), the main resources of a university probably need not be constantly 
at hand; teachers, materials, and other such resources could be bor- j 

rowed as needed. Later, when women are ready to specialize, they may ^ 

have to be on a campus, but perhaps by then they may be freer to move i 

around, and the problem of how each one can accomplish her specializa- 
tion can be individually worked out. 

Internally, a Montaigne Institute should operate as a cooperative 
project, with the faculty and students sharing tasks and responsibilities. 

The mature women students in this school will all be at least partly edu- 
cated (some highly so); they will come to the school with experience from 
jobs, volunteer work, household management, and family guidance. Much 
of what needs to be done, they can themselves accomplish, serving ap- 
prenticeships within the school, as they learn new competencies under 
the guidance of a qualified faculty. (Here the dictates of sound pedagogy *. 

fall in line with the virtue of trimming the budget.) 

The Montaigne Institute ought to encourage, and, in face, demand J 

self-effort. Requiring women to work on their own behalf will help them | 

conquer paralysis arising from the sense of powerlessness. Actually 
working in the program should boost morale and enhance self-respect. 

But the whole idea fairly insists on a self-help approach — adults finding 
their own way to discovering and fulfilling their own aspirations. They 

i* 

may need help and support from a faculty in learning how to go about 
finding out where they want to go, what is involved in getting there, and 1 

where to get further help. But they ought to be able to "drive" them- ] 

selves I 

It is difficult to conjecture, in this enterprise, how extensive a fac- | 

ulty would be needed. Actually, a school like the Institute I am imagining I 

here could use any number of qualified persons (i.e., people with teaching 1; 

power mixed with ingenuity, flexibility, and a sense of mission). But a I 






good faculty is hard to come by, and I believe we could get along if we 
had to, to begin with, with a tiny permanent staff (maybe even only one 
superior director “tutor “Counselor) relying on tne total university staff 
and structure for individual courses. (Personally, I would like to try it 
two ways, with a special faculty and without. With a group of adults 
there may be virtue in both approaches.) 

The Curriculum 

In line with the mood of the project and school, the curriculum dc“ 
sign should be as flexible as possible; we must avoid too early closure in 
our improvisations. On the other hand, it is easy enough to foresee what 
a core program is likely to be for it has to be based, as we saw earlier, 
on a classical notion - the re“education of the whole person. 

My conception is of a course of study conducted simultaneously (or 
separately, if necessary) along three lines; (1) discovery of self and of a 
"vocation"; (2) acquiring experience, a specialty, and a commitment; and 
(3) building for continuity. Let us see what each of these means. 

Toward the Discovery of Self and a "Vocation." 

One premise underlying the approach of the Montaigne Institute is 
that a style of living (and the leisure occupation involved) ought to be 
based on work unrelated to an individuals deepest concern, using all 
possible talents and powers the individual has to offer, in the conviction 
that work so chosen does not have to be paid for or win pubLc recogni“ 
tion in order to make sense of one's life. The first line of study, there“ 
fore, involves as one step, a search for inner motives, a quest for the 
ground of one's ultimate concern. While this is the first line of educa“ 
tion, it is also the ultimate goal and, therefore, a continuing quest all 
through the period at the Institute and beyond. Perhaps what the Mon“ 
taigne Institute really teaches at this level is never to stop searching. 
Someone once defined happiness a , "being engaged in doing that which is 
most meaningful to us." Built into the curriculum therefore is the op“ 
portunity for a continuing quest for self “know ledge, a steady effort to 
find "work" that is self“meaningful, and thus to increase the capacity for 
commitment and action that" ... signifies the sureness of the soul." 
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How is self-discovery pursued? 

It is possible that this end can be accomplished fully, as some people 
feel, only through psychoanalysis. I am not convinced, however, that this 
is so, and since it is impossible anyway, I think we should look beyond 
formal therapy for any natural method that makes sense. Among the 
women's programs described earlier, for example, are programs that 
feature human relations workshops, modified guidance or counseling 
services, and some orientation courses, all aimed at some form of self- 
discovery; many of these have shown considerable vigor. We might begin 
by borrowing these ideas and build on them as we go along. We can also, 
of course, revive an older means of self-study, writing — keeping a per- 
sonal journal, possibly, or just writing creatively for the sake of self- 
expression. Accompanied by faculty guidance, this too can be a discip - 
lined way to search for one's deeper thoughts and feelings. 

In addition to these more or less direct introspective efforts, we 
might try also introspection through intellectual inquiry, the means once 
so strongly advocated by Socrates as the way to live the "examined life" 
that is "worth living." And so I would add to the curriculum, a continuing 
seminar to inquire into contemporary American society, seeking the 
meaning of events and exploring personal values. The focus here is on 
current issues, and the seminars can draw on a number of disciplines -- 
anthropology (to consider the culture concept), philosophy (to examine 
moral purpose), science (to understand nature and the modern scientific 
revolution), history (to acquire perspective), and art and literature (to 
explore beauty). 

Another kind of search in this seminar would be conducted in the 
world of affairs, to see v/hat is going on out there now and, on the basis 
of such exploration into the character of the times, to find out what one 
would most want to see done there. This will mean conducting some in- 
formal research along with the study, looking anew at the society, es- 
pecially at the local community, to see what now needs doing that is not 
being done or not being done well and with grace. In this informal re- 
search, Institute scholars can focus also on questions related to defining 
new styles of life — exploring the areas where leisure occupations might 
be found, (politics, the service agencies, and art), identifying further the 
needs and the tasks; studying men and women who are living leisure life- 
styles in this age, finding out how they manage to get along in them; 
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866king new kinds oi' "bridges** between the Instibjte and the society, and 
looking into the many other questions that are sure to arise once the In- 
stitute is launched. 

As she thus studies and searches herself and the world for insight 
into the area of her concerns, a woman will be beginning to experience 
the "style" of leisure occupations, developing the attitudes and habits of 
**free-work." 

Acquiring Experience and a Specialty 

This part of the program is especially focussed on acquiring spe- 
cialties and gaining practice in a specialty. I see things being done here 
in two stages. As soon as students have any inkling of which of the four 
leisure areas they want to begin exploring, they are placed in a group 
with other students of similar interest. In consultation with faculty, they 
plan an investigation into the area. They develop reading lists and semi- 
nars. They take aptitude tests if these seem called for. They visit agen- 
cies and schools. They audit classes in selected subjects. They can 
even call a conference or do a piece of research, or go into apprentice- 
ship a while. They work as a team, and sometimes alone. When they are 
finished, they should understand what is involved in the work they are 
exploring, know ail the real facts and pitfalls, and be aware of the depth 
of preparation involved. If at the end of this intensive inquiry they still 
want to go into the area, they are ready for a commitment. If not, they 
look at other areas in the same way. I would hope that we could average 
mattx.. J that a woman could try out several "specialties* before set- 
tling on one occupation. When she chooses a leisure occupation,, it should 
be on the basis of knowledge and experience in several different areas, 
as well as on the self-discovery that is being simultaneously pursued. 

In stage two, therefore, the woman concentrates on serious prepara- 
tion for her chosen leisure occupation. She studies as needed, independ- 
ently, and in courses at the university or elsewhere. In addition, during 
this stage, all the bridge -building machinery we can muster (as a self- 
service agency the Montaigne Institute may have invented some new ones 
in addition to those discussed earlier) is brought into play to help a 
woman find the means to practice an occupation in the manner that, as 
we said earlier, can raise it to a style of life. 
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Building for Continuity 

The third line of activity in the Montaigne Institute will be to provide 
for continuing education. If the future is half as uncertain as we now 
think it is, it is unpredictable enough to make us wary of any program of 
education, even in well prescribed areas, that pretends to be terminal. 

In a Montaigne Institute, especially, the important mood must be intellec- 
tual openness — continuing reflection on what one is doing and why it is 
being done, to preserve the creative will to reassess regularly the en- 
vironment, check the tendency to become rigid, to continue to promote 
and develop the idea of leisure occupations. In the self-discovery work- 
shops and in the seminars, the need for continuing self-examination is 
stressed, and in all aspects of the program, high value is placed on de- 
veloping a breadth of concern as well as on digging ever deeper into spe- 
cial areas. 

We ought mot to permit a woman to "graduate" from the Montaigne 
Institute. We could give out "licenses" to practice in a specialty, but 
with the understanding that it will be necessary to return periodically for 
reflection, study, and continuing self-examination. 

Ii think it is time to stop this conjecturing now; I have been drawn in- 
to giving more detail than I had intended. What I wanted to communicate 
most I think is clear: it is not going to be an easy program, probably not 
a cheap one, and withal a venturesome one. But it can be done. And if it 
works at all, there will issue forth from the Montaigne Institutes a tide 
of untapped human energy and human imagination that will be well worth 
the investment and the risk. For women, it may well provide the source 
of strength to accomplish the mission they began early in this century — 
to add to the public sphere those special "feminine virtues." For the 
society, this release of feminine talent may mean a new spiritual re- 
source. I quote again and finally from Erik H. Erikson: 

Maybe if women would only gain the determination to represent as 
image providers and law ^vers what they have always stood for 
privately in evolution and in history ... they might well be mobilized 
to add an ethically restraining, because truly supranational, power 
to politics in the widest sense. ^ 



2. Erik H. Erikson "Inner and Outer Space: Reflections on Woman- 
hood," Daedalus, Spring, 1964. 
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ENVOI: FEMINISM RESUMED 
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If I seem to have gone far to carry out my original purpose ~ to ex- 
plore the educational implications of the present concern among women 
for status and for a role in the world of affairs — it is because very early 
in my inquiry I became convinced that resolution of these issues was in- 
tricately related to management of the work-leisure problem in the mod- 
ern world. Women early "automated" from their "jobs" have reported 
that disemployment provides a difficult and anxious freedom. The fact 
that finally they felt impelled to look for any kind of job as the way to 
solve a growing feeling of uselessness seems to me a warning that we 
must find some way to break out of our present binding reliance on paid 
employment as the only source of meaning we know, the only kind of work 
we honor, and the only goal we seem sure it is worth our while to educate 
for. (Maybe it is actually the only goal we know how to educate for.) 

Thus I came early to the conclusion that educational energy must be 
applied to finding alternative styles of living based not on a job or even a 
career, but rather on leisure occupations within the liberal life-style. 
This must be done not only to help women find meaningful roles today, 
but so that all of us may move toward a society characterized by leisure 
with less of the to'l of human happiness than such cultural shifts left to 
chance generally exact. I believe we can engage women in this venture 
because at least some of them are ready to take a chance. They can en- 
gage in serious preparation for work in life-styles which are not career 
bound. They can afford the risk. They have nothing to lose but their free 
time, and they have a possible life-style to gain. But they cannot do it on 
their own. At least not many have so far. Social change comes hard, it 
seems, and new ways of living are not easily developed, accepted, and 
rewarded. A 'v/oman will need help in deciding where to head, and in hav- 
ing a fighting iihance to get there. And so was born my Montaigne Insti- 
tute for the Education of Women. 
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The fact that I am advocating an approach that is not sex-linked — 
men and women have a similar stake in exploring new life occupations — 
must not be interpreted as a denial of the appropriateness of special 
programs for women. On the contrary, I can see two reasons to continue 
offering special programs to women, either one of which by itself would 
be justification enough. For one thing, women need the extra attention, 
the encouragement to overcome passivity and fear, or whatever other 
feelings and attitudes keep them from full efforts on their own behalf. 

But more importantly, in focussing on this special group, we can more 
easily learn how to go aboui; the whole difficult task. 

I have not meant to suggest, either, that we abandon efforts to help 
women gain equality of status; it is a task that, I firmly believe, ought to 
be accomplished, and soon, for everyone^s well-being — men's, women's, 
and society's. But in the light of all the forces at play in the world today, 
one may wager that the inequalities will inevitably be eliminated, re- 
solved not so much by overturning barriers that keep women uncomfort- 
able in the so-called masculine spheres, but rather that, as a conse- 
quence of continuing industrialization and automation, the dominant mas- 
culine value of status -through -career is modified, and "feminine" vir- 
tues and activities — speculation, creativity, pursuit of beauty, humani- 
tarianism — can achieve equal place in our hierarchy of values. Inequali- 
ties of status and ways of living may be dissolved, therefore, not by 
drawing women into the exclusive masculine spheres, but by moving them 
both into new spheres altogether. 

The only force that can sustain inequality between men and women in 
the changing world, I believe, would be the persistence of the present 
bias against women's developing fully their intellectual powers. It is this 
that limits women's aspirations and achievement more than lack of op- 
portunity in the world of careers. And standing against this obstacle has 
to be, in my thinking, a fundamental element in any serious program for 
the education of women. 

And so, finally, I reveal th^ feminist bias in my total scheme. The 
hidden agenda (perhaps a better word is hope) behind the Montaigne Insti- 
tutes, is that they can provide a "community" that will not only encourage 
women to have the "courage of their native intelligence" but also give 
them an opportunity to use it. And this for all women — those at home 
and those at whatever kind of work they wish. 
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All women with intellectual "work" to do ought to be welcome in 
some aspect of the Institute program, and Institute members ought to be 
prepared to go out to encourage less out-reaching women to explore the 
intellectual life. I am not opposed, you understand, to the emotional or 
physical aspects of living; nor do 1 really believe you can separate out 
the brain work from other aspects of life. But I do think we need to em- 
pha&ize this aspect of a woman's human nature since in the public sphere 
it is so often played down. 

Thus I end this paper with this confession of my unreconstructed 
feminism. In this era of struggle for equal rights, I feel sure that equal- 
ity for women is on the agenda, too. And we must see that it is, at least 
to the extent that women have equal opportunity for using all their human 
talents. For, as someone recently remarked, talents not used for crea- 
tion will be used for destruction. If women must repress their intelli- 
gence at the dictates of a feminine mystique or because there is no place 
to use them effectively, some will ti’m this good power into a force a- 
gainst themselves, their familiec or society. Talent, as Milton found "... 
is death to hide ..." and, as the biblical parable has it, it is sinful to al- 
low it to waste. 

Educators can do much for women and for the society too by focus- 
sing on the many different kinds of work there are to do today that can 
involve fully a woman's talent and energy - - even if they don't earn her a 
salary. "The aim of man's life is the unfolding of his powers," said Eric 
Fromm. He meant women too, of course, in that masculine generalizar 
tion. 
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